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ADY GR | Approach, gentlemen officers ; approach, Monsieur the 

LADY GRIZZLE. . r " 4 ia . 
, . | marshal; and you, my old comrades, (addressing the inva- 
We show road readers to-day a sight they w ill lids,) surround me! You shall aid me to recompense wor- 
only see in aristocratic England—very mundane || thily three generations of heroes! Here are three brave 
clay treated like excellent porcelain! Oh horrid || men,” he added, pointing to Maurice, Jerome and Cyprien, 


! 


Lady Grizzle ! you are like many a promenader || “ who have fought at three epochs, equally glorious to 
of Regent-street—many a possessor of a hich. | France: at Friedlingen, at Raucours, and at Fleurus. The 
5 = . 5 


é ol t a | fi Same recompense ought to be awarded to their valour, for 
sounding name in the sweet couniry places Of)! 1.26 three great battles are sisters. My dear marshal,” 


England—an abomination to the age, followed ! said he to Serrurier, “ will you lend me your cross. I will 
by servility and worship. We don’t see such! return it to-morrow,” he added smiling. “ Give me thine,” 
things in Broadway. | said he to Rapp. 
were Rete || Having received the two crosses, Napoleon gave one to 
hep Ps Reece | Jerome and the other to Cyprien ; then, taking off his own, 
THREE VISITS \| he put it on the breast of the centenarian, beneath the two 
TO THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES. | small swords, in a cross whose medallion already decorated 
Rarp had waited patiently for half an hour in the place 1 him, and said with goodness: 
assigned him by the emperour. Not seeing him returning,!| ‘ My old comrade, I regret not having acquitted before 
he left his post, and slowly approached the grille, through || this debt of France to you.” 
which he saw him enter. Another half hour elapsed. It) ‘“ Vive l’Emperour !” “ Vive lEmperour !” cried the in. 
was now night; the uneasiness of the aide-de-camp soon || Valids. 
followed his impatience ; and, a quarter of an hour after,no | “ Sire,” said the centenarian, in a voice rendered more 
longer regardful of his trust, he made himself known to the || tremulous from delight, “ you deck my tomb, and you make 
sentinel, gave the emperour’s horse and his own to the care || me all-glorious for having given to my country two sons, 
of an invalid, and then hurried with all speed to the gover- | whose services your majesty has just paid so honourably.” 
nour’s lodgings, where he found him at the table with bis | “My brave,” replied Napoleon, giving his hand to old 
family, and told him, with a frightened air, that the empe- | Maurice, who seized it, and carried it respectfully to his lips, 
rour had been incognito for more than an hour in the Hotel. || “I repeat to you, I only pay the debt of the country, for I 
At this news, Marshal Serrurier precipitately hurried on || too am a soldier, and it is to them that I owe everything.” 
his blue velvet embroidered coat, informed his officers, and|| Then, addressing the governour with a smile: 
in a moment all were running, weeping with joy to know I “ Monsieur, the marshal, to come to the Invalides without 
Napoleon was in the midst of them. They soon found their || making a visit to my old comrades would be like going to 
well-beloved gmperour under the galleries, talking with the || Rome without seeing our holy father, the pope.* Will you 
father Maurice, Jerome and his son. | accompany me.” 
At the cries of— There he is !"—* Vive  Emperour !’* || As they proceeded, the empcrour expressed the desire of 
“ This way, comrades !”—Cyprien, who, in the warmth of | going through the lingerie. Rapp, the governour, and his 
the discourse, had not observed either the figure or costume || 8tate-major still attended him. He commenced by visiting 
of Napoleon, now fixed his looks more attentively upon the || this essential part of the establishment, then confided to a 
pretended colonel, and recognized him who, two years be-|| Person whom Napoleon knew—Madame Charles.t On en- 
fore, came to distribute the cross of honour at the Hotel.|| tering he was enraptured from the first with the admirable 
Clasping his hands, he exclaimed : ‘order that reicned among the numbered boxes, in which 
“ Ah! my emperour! pardon all my incoherences !” | were the linen and the handkerchiefs of the soldiers, He 
Then, addressing himself to Maurice and Jerome : || questioned the directress on the employment and duration of 
“ But father, but grandfather,” said he, convulsively twist- | everything, with all the solicitude of a thrifty housekeeper ; 
| 
| 


ing his chapeau in his hand, “ it is the emperour and king || & last he asked Madame Charles: 
who is before you; it is the Emperour Napoleon, I tell you.” | ‘‘ How many shirts has each one?” 
“ Are you the emperour, my colonel?” cried the two old|| “ Three, sire.” 
men, with naive stupor, as if struck with the same electric || “ Three! One on the soldier, one at the wash-woman’s, 
spark. || and the other in the box; it is not enough, Madame. I wish 
“ Yes, my children,” replied Napoleon, affectionately re- | YOUr boarders henceforth to have five.” And, turning to the 
straining them from falling on their knees before him, “I am | governour— Do you hear, Monsieur, Marshal, five shirts! 
I order this.” 


your father, for I am the father of all the soldiers who | : - 
have fought valiantly, in every epoch, for the happiness of | After conversing a moment longer with the directress he 


France.” || turned to go out, but, when he reached the door, he stopped 
Rapp, the governour, his state-major, and the invalids ac- | 204 said to her: 


on. | 
CNS tis a When Rapp approached Napoleon, | * In the long abode which Marshal Serrurier had formerly made 
the latter gave his aide-de-camp a severe look, and, in a re- || at Rome and different parts of Italy, (from 1795 to 1799,) he never 
proachful tone, whi e else 1 ods || had the opportunity of seeing the pope. 
a : y which no one could are | t This lady gave the security of fifty-three thousand francs, which 
Again you have not had patience to wait. | Was not surprising when we reflect that the a in — lingerie of 
' i 9 ; ; he . . | the Invalides was worth more than two hundred thousand francs. At 
Then, stepping forward, he said, in the most affable || the School of St. Cyr the widow of a colonel or even field-marshal 
manner: | fills this office. 


| 
| 
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‘‘ When your linen returns from the wash-woman’s, in 
what order do you place it in the boxes? 

She smiled at the singularity of the question. 
smiled himself, and added: 

** Why do you laugh?” 

“Sire, I place my linen as you have seen it.” 

“Tt is not that I wish to know. What I mean is, you 
should always put the linen, when it is brought back, under 
the old. In that way all get worn equally. Besides, the 
soldier finds it perfectly dry. Do you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly, sire; we always do so. But, indeed, your 
majesty will permit me to express my astonishment for his 
knowledge of those cares which belong only to the mother 
of a family.” 

“ My dear lady, it is because the general ought to be the 
mother of the soldier as well as the chief. It is his duty to 
see everything that can ameliorate a condition which is not 
the less really unfortunate for being the first condition in the 
world’s history. You can understand me.” 

Madame Charles made her curtsey without adding a 
word. Napoleon began his reply gaily, but at the last 
words his countenance grew serious. He lifted his hand to 
his chapeau and left the lingerie, while its inmates were 
happy and charmed with his appearance among them. 

He then proceeded to the infirmary, which was calculated 
to give the emperour one of those painful impressions which, 
as a soldier, as a sovereign, as a politician, his soul would 
feel profoundly. Just as he was about to enter he hesi- 
tated ; he seemed almost to fear to open the door, beyond 
which an afflicting spectacle would most certainly meet his 
‘eyes. At length ke went in; but those who were near him 
observed his countenance grow pale as his looks ran over 
the triple row of beds, on which so many brave men were 
at the point of death. In the infirmary of the Invalides 
nothing can equal the solicitude of the physicians, and the 
kindness and attention of the overseers, unless it be the se- 
renity of the sick. Is it becanse, purified by bloody bap- 
tisms, all leave this world as if sure of the one in which 
they are to enter? No contractions, no convulsions are seen 
in the faces of those who are suffering. 

Napoleon went up immediately to a sick man, whom he 
saw surrounded by many persons, among whom he remark- 
ed the Abbé Pichot.* He was assisting at the last moments 
of an old under-officer, who was more than a hundred years 
old. This invalid had never received the slightest wound 
in any of his campaigns; age alone had taken him slowly 
to this couch of pain. His grandchildren were in tears, 
kneeling at the foot of the bed, for the physician had left 
the dying man, saying to the priest, ‘“* He has no business now 
with any but yourself!” The emperour approached the old 
soldier and took off his hat ; and when the Abbé Pichot aid- 
ed the overseers to raise the decfepit body of the dying 
man, and while he himself, bent down with the weight of 
years, sustained also by two assistants, gave the saint-viati- 
cum to the invalid, who raised his eyes imploringly, one 
would have said that the scene of the Communion of Saint 
Jerome, the chef.d’ceuvre of the Dominican, was passing 


Napoleon 


in reality, Napoleon inclined himself, as well as all who|! 


were present ; and, when he raised his head, traces of tears 
- were discovered on his pale cheeks, which had flowed dur- 
ing the last touching ceremony. Fifteen years afterwards, 
he said to his chaplain, Vignani, in his last hours—“‘ The 
whole science of life is to learn how to die well.” 

Napoleon quit the infirmary without opening his lips ; but, 
arrived at the landing-place, he pressed the arm of the mar- 
shal, and in a low voice, full of emotion, said : 





* Then chief chaplain at the Invalides. 


‘*T seem to have been receiving once more the last adieu 
of my father.” 

While descending the stairs, the governour informed him 
that the old man had been sick for eighteen months ; and 
that during that time he was seeing himself die, limb after 
limb, without being able to find any position in which he 
might get an instant’s respite from his pains. 

“ And that is what is called dying a fine death!” said 
Napoleon to Rapp, who was walking at his side. “ What, 
then, is a horrible death?” 

‘« Sire, it is very certain such a death as your majesty has 
| just witnessed.” 

** Yes, to die a fine death is when a cannon-ball strikes 
you down without pain, without anguish.” 

“T really hope,” resumed Rapp, “that I shall have no 
other ?” 

* But I wish it!” 
| Sire, much obliged,” said Rapp, with an inclination of 
| his head. 

‘“« Simpleton,” replied Napoleon, pulling slightly the mous. 
tache of his aide-de-camp, “ it is for myself I speak.” 

In the meantime, warning had been given throughout the 
| Hotel. On learning their emperour was among them, the 
| invalids had been deaf to the voice of their superiours, and, 
regardless of their regulations and discipline, came out of 
| their dormitories into the courts, crying, “ Vive ’Empe. 
/reur/”” Inamoment, Napoleon saw himself surrounded, 
pressed. It was a concert of acclamations; it was who could 
| get nearest to Napoleon ; it was who could recall a victory, 
a triumph. 

‘* My emperour !” they exclaimed, all speaking together, 
| T was with you at Toulon!” “TI at the passage of St. 
| Bernard!” ‘ Do you remember that of Trebia? “ You 
spoke to me at Aboukir!” ‘I divided my bread with you 
| at Roveredo.” “I picked up your chapeau at Marengo!” 
|“ I was with you at Austerlitz,” &c. 

Napoleon smiled at the remembrances of these Xeno- 
| phons, improvistes; he endeavoured to reply to each of 
| them, and inquired if they were content, and if his paternal 
| intentions were punctually followed. 

| It was a touching inspection the emperour made that 
|night. No one would ever have recognized in that little ar. 
| my of braves, mutilated and tottering, the young and bril- 
| liant conquerors of Italy, of Egypt, and of Germany! How, 
| under their misshapen hats, under those large coats tucked 
up with poor clasps, how reconcile this with the thoughts of 
| the grenadier of the old guard, the audacious guide, the in- 
| trepid hussar, the nimble lancer, the herculean forms of the 
| musketeer, with the imposing cap, the scarlet fur-robe, the 
Polonaise plume, the Roman casque, the golden cuirass? 
| And yet among these soldiers were some who had been in 
ila position to have married some German baroness, some 
| Italian countess, but who had preferred remaining faithful to 
| glory, who was so beautiful, so generous to her favourites, 
\ under the republic, under the consulate, and under the 
|| empire. 


1 














At last, after an hour had elapsed, the emperour made a 
‘sign to Rapp, and said to the governour that he regretted to 
| be obliged to leave them. Immediately, from an order of 
| the governour, the crowd fell back respectfully, and the em- 
| perour passed on to the grille. Rapp had taken the precau- 
tion to send the horses to the stables du Carrousel, order a 
carriage, and dictated a message to |’Ecole Militaire, for an 
‘escort of chasseurs of the guard. Napoleon got into the 


| carriage with his aide-de-camp, amidst cries of “ Vive ?Em- 





_|| perour !” which the echoes of the Seine still repeated on 


his way. 
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“This has been one of the finest evenings of my life,” 
said he to Rapp. ‘“ Hold!” cried he, making him observe 
the blaze of fire before the portico, caused by the light of the 
torches the invalids still held up, “ it reminds me of Auster. 
litz I hope you remember it.”* 

«“ J remember it?” replied Rapp, putting his head out at 
the door; “‘ I remember it as if it was yesterday.” 

« And I, as if it were to be to-morrow. I shall recall this 
visit a long time,” added Napoleon. “I would like to spend 
my life at the Hotel des Invalides.” 

«“ And I would like to be sure of being buricd there,” re- 
plied the aide-de-camp, with his customary frankness. 

«Who knows!” said Napoleon, smiling, “ that might 
happen.” 

«“ At least I should have the certainty of not being in 
bad company,” continued Rapp; “and that is always 
something.” 

«“ Ah! ah! Monsieur stickler,” cried Napoleon, pinching 
the ear of his aide-de-camp, “I know why you said that; 
it is an allusion again to the visit I made the other day to 
St. Denis? Had I been in the place of Louis the fourteenth, 
instead of letting myself be interred, (for, after all, St. Denis 
is only a receptacle of rois fainéants,) I would have wished 
to have been deposited at the Invalides, between Turenne 
and Vauban. 
you not think like me?” 

Rapp made a negative sign with his head, and Napoleon 
added : 

“T can find men of my opinion, if it were only this brave 
old Maurice !”” 





THIRD VISIT—1840. 

Thirty-four years after this visit, under a magnificent win- 
ter’s sun, the fifteenth of December, 1840, a funeral car, 
loaded with immortal crowns, preceded by the banners of 
France, and followed by the living fragments of its forty ar- 
mies, passed slowly beneath the arcade-triumphe de I’Etoile. 
This sarcophagus, surrounded by so much military pomp, 
and received with the deafening accclamations of a whole 
nation, inclosed the mortal remains of a man who, in the 
space of fifteen years, had combined in himself the glory of 
Alexander, of Cesar, of Charlemagne, and Louis the four- 
teenth! Napoleon, after his death, was to take the place, 
beneath the dome of the Hotel des Invalides, which, while 
living, he had thought the spot for heroes. 

On the evening of this day, as some old warriours were 
walking silently by star-light around the temple erected by 
the grand king, they thought they saw, in the waving folds 
of the tri-coloured flag, planted above the portal, the genius 
of Austerlitz, and the shaft of the banner seemed to bend 
under formidable strength ; afterwards, in the midst of the 
profound silence, they heard something like the flight of a 
bird, and saw a colossal figure pass and alight upon the 
summit of the edifice. Then, in their belief that Napoleon 
could not die, they believed it was the apparition of the em- 
perour, who wished to bind once more, as he had done at 
Fontainebleau, the glorious symbol that he carried through 
the fire of Waterloo. Indeed, the spirit of Napoleon must 
have stirred in passing beneath the arches of the temple 
hospitaller. It must have recognized the standards which 
the genius of war was pleased to bestow upon the intre- 
pidity of his children. In the thin ranks of those mutilated 
veterans who came to weep at the feet of his funeral ho- 
nours, he must have recognized some of those proud com- 








* It is known that Rapp, who was badly wounded, went to an- 
nounce to the emperour the winning of this battle; and that Gerard 
has preserved this fact in his admirable picture. 


The Hotel des Invalides was his work. Do || 


| 





| 


} 


panions, who had followed him formerly over the crests of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, over the sands of Syria, and even 
through the snows of Russia. He must have: smiled, and, 
as in former times, said: 

“ Soldiers, I am satisfied with you !” 

The night of this tardy apotheosis, when the crowd had 
retired sadly from the sacred precincts, when the murmur of 
the thousand voices was hushed, when the solitude was 
complete, and the silence profound, an invalid, nearly a 
hundred years old, blind, walking with the help of wooden 
legs, entered the chapel where the body of Napoleon was 
laid. Arriving with difficulty at the foot of the imperial 
funeral decoration, he wished to have his wocden legs taken 
off that he might the better kneel; then, prostrating him- 
self, and with his bald head resting upon the steps, was 
heard, mingled with sobs and inarticulate stammerings, the 


| words of God, Emperour, Father. At last, when two inva- 
| lids had torn away their old comrade from his poignant grief, 


and came out of the chapel to retire, it was remarked that 
the superiour officers of the Hotel took off their hats respect- 
fully as the old man passed. 

The invalid, who had just rendered this last homage to 
the remains of Napoleon, was Cyprien, grandson of the old 
Maurice. E. P. 
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SHAHATAN.— 


«+ 
Ci4ucau. 


| In the autumn cf the year after the events outlined in the 
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previous chapter, I received a visit at my residence on the 
Susquehannah, from a friend I had never before seen a mile 
from St. James’-street—a May Fair man of fashion who took 
me in his way back from Santa Fe. He stayed a few days 
to brush the cobwebs from a fishing-rod and gun which he 
found in inglorious retirement in the lumber-room of my cot- 
tage, and, over our dinners, embellished with his trout and 
woodcock, the relations of his adventures (compared, as 
everything was, with London experience, exclusively,) were 
as delightful to me as the tales of Scheherezade to the 
caliph. 

“ T have saved to the last,” he said, pushing me the bot- 
tle, the evening before his departure, “a bit of romance 
which I stumbled over in the prairie, and I dare swear it will 
surprise you as much as it did me, for I think you will re- 
member having seen the heroine at Almacks,” 

“ At Almacks ?” 

“You may well stare. I have been afraid to tell you the 
story, lest you should think I drew too long a bow. I cer. 
tainly never should be believed in London.” 

“ Well—the story ?” 

“TI told you of my leaving St. Louis with a trading party 
for Santa Fe. Our leader was a rough chap, big-boned and 
ill put together, but honestly fond of fight, and never con- 
tent with a stranger till he had settled the question of which 
was the better man. He refused at first to take me into his 
party, assuring me that his exclusive services and those of 
his company had been engaged at a high price, by another 
gentleman. By dint of drinking ‘ juleps’ with him, however, 
and giving him a thorough ‘ mill, (for though strong asa 
rhinoceros he knew nothing of ‘the science,’) he at last 
elected me to the honour of his friendship, and tock me 
into the party as one of his own men. 

“T bought a strong horse, and on a bright May morning 
the party set forward, bag and baggage, the leader having 
stolen a march upon us, however, and gone ahead with the 
person who hired his guidance. It was fine fun at first, as 
I have told you, to gallop away over the prairie without 
fence or ditch, but I soon tired of the slow pace and the 


monotony of the scenery, and began to wonder why the 
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deuce our leader kept himself so carefully out of sight—for 
in three days’ travel I had seen him but once, and then at 
our bivouac fire on the second evening. The men knew or 
would tell nothing, except that he had one man and a pack- 
horse with him, and that the ‘ gentleman’ and he encamped 
farther on. I was under promise to perform only the part 
of one of the hired carriers of the party, or I should soon 
have made a push to penetrate ‘ the gentleman’s’ mystery. 
‘“‘ T think it was on the tenth day of our travels that the 





men began to talk of falling in with a tribe of Indians, whose || 


hunting-grounds we were close upon, and at whose village, | 
upon the bank of a river, they usually got fish and buffalo. 
hump and other luxuries not picked up on the wing. We | 
encamped about sunset that night as usual, and after picket- 
ing my horse, I strolled off to a round mound not far from 
the fire, and sat down upon the top to see the moon rise. 
The east was brightening, and the evening was delicious. 
“Up came the moon, looking like one of the duke of | 


| 
| 
| 


“My brandy-flask opened the lips of my sulky friend 
after a while, though he kept his carcass very obstinately 
between me and the tent, and I learned that the leader, (his 
name was Rolfe, by-the-by,) had gone on to the Indian vil- 
lage, and that ‘the gentleman’ had dropped the curtain of 
his tent at my approach, and was probably asleep. My 
word of honour to Rolfe that I would ‘ cut mo capers,’ (his 
own phrase in administering the obligation,) kept down my 
excited curiosity, and prevented me, of course, from even 
pumping the man beside me, though I might have done so 
with a little more of the contents of my flask. 

‘“‘ The moon was pretty well overhead when Rolfe return- 
ed, and found me fast asleep by the fire. I awoke with the 
trampling and neighing of horses, and, springing to my feet, 
I saw an Indian dismounting, and Rolfe and the fire-tender 
| conversing together while picketing their horses. The In. 
| dian had a tall feather in his cap, and trinkets on his breast, 
which glittered in the moonlight; but he was dressed other- 


| 





Devonshire’s gold plates, (excuse the poetry of the compari- |; wise like a white man, with a hunting frock and very loose 
son,) and still the rosy colour hung on in the west, and turn. || large trowsers. By the way, he had moccasins, too, and a 
! 


ing my eyes from one to the other, I at last perceived, over || wampum belt ; but he was a clean limbed, lithe, agile-look. 


the southwestern horizon, a mist slowly coming up, which | 
indicated the course of a river. It was just in our weet, | 
and the whim struck me to saddle my horse and ride on in| 
search of the Indian village, which, by their description, 
must be on its banks. 

“‘ The men were singing songs over their supper, and with | 
a flask of brandy in my pocket, I got off unobserved, and | 
was soon in a flourishing gallop over the wild prairie, witb- | 
out guide or compass. It was a silly freak, and might have | 
ended in an unpleasant adventure. Pass the bottle and have | 
no apprehensions, however. | 

“ For an hour or so, I was very much elated with my in- 
dependence, and my horse too seemed delighted to get out | 
of the slow pace of the caravan. It was as light as day with | 
the wonderful clearness of the atmosphere, and the full moon | 
and the coolness of the evening air made exercise very ex- 
hilirating. I rode on, looking up occasionally to the mist, 
which retreated long after I thought I should have reached 
the river, till I began to feel uneasy at last, and wondered 
whether I had not embarked in a very mad adventure. As 
I had lost sight of our own fires, and might miss my way in 
trying to retrace my steps, I determined to push on. 

“ My horse was in a walk, and I was beginning to feel 
very grave, when suddenly the beast pricked up his ears and 
gave a loud neigh. I rose in my stirrups, and looked around 
in vain for the seeret of his improved spirits, till with a 
second glance forward, I discovered what seemed the faint | 





| 


ing devil, with an eye like a coal of fire. 

“* You’ve broke your contract, mister!’ said Rolfe, con:- 
ing up to me ; ‘ but stand by and say nothing.’ 

“He then went to the tent, gave an ‘ ehem!’ by way of 

'a knock, and entered. 
| “It’s a fine night!’ said the Indian, coming up to the fire 
| and touching a brand with the toe of his moccasin. 
|] was so surprised at the honest English in which he 
| delivered himself, that I stared at him without answer. 
“Do you speak English ?” he said. 
“eT lerably well,’ said I, ‘ but I beg your pardon for be- 
| ing so surprised at your own accent that I forgot to reply to 
you. And now I look at you more closely, I see that you 
are rather Spanish than Indian.’ 

«¢¢ My mother’s blood,’ he answered rather coldly, ‘ but 
my father was an Indian, and I am a chief,’ 

“*¢ Well, Rolfe,’ he continued, turning the next instant to 
the trader who came towards us, “ who is this that would 
| see Shahatan ?” 

* The trader pointed to the tent. The curtain was put 
| aside, and a smart-looking youth, in a blue cap and cloak, 
| stepped out and took his way off into the prairie, motioning 
to the chief to follow. 

**¢ Go along! he won’t eat ye!’ said Rolfe, as the Indian 
| hesitated, from pride or distrust, and laid his hand on his 
| tomahawk. 

“ T wish I could tell you what was said at that interview, 





light reflected upon the smoke of a concealed fire. The || for my curiosity was never so strongly excited. Rolfe scem- 

horse took his own counsel and set up a sharp gallop for the || ed bent on preventing both interference and observation, 
. . . | . . . . 

spot, and a few minutes brought me in sight of a fire half|| however, and in his loud and coarse voice commenced sing- 


concealed by a clump of shrubs, and a white object near 
it, which to my surprise developed to a tent. Two horses 
picketed near, and a man sitting by the fire with his hands | 
crossed before his shins, and his chin on his knees, complet- 
ed the very agreeable picture. 

“** Who goes there” ” shouted this chap, springing to his 
rifle as he heard my horse’s feet sliding through the grass. 

“I gave the name of the leader, comprehending at once 
that this was the advanced guard of our party ; but though | 
the fellow lowered his rifle, he gave me a very scant wel- 
come, and motioned me away from the tent-side of the fire. 
There was no turning a man out of doors in the midst of a 
prairie ; so, without ceremony, I tethered my horse to his 
stake, and getting out my dried beef and brandy, made a 
second supper with quite as good an appetite as had done 
honour to the first. 





|ing and making preparations for his supper ; and, persuad- 


|| ing me into the drinking part of it, I listened to his stories 


| and toasted my shins till I was too sleepy to feel either 
| romance or curiosity ; and leaving the moon to waste its 
‘silver on the wilderness, and the mysterious colloquists to 
ramble and finish their conference as they liked, I rolled 
| over on my buffalo.skin and dropped off to sleep. 

| The next morning I rubbed my eyes to discover wheth- 
‘er all I have been telling you was not a dream, for tent and 
demoiselle had evaporated and I lay with my feet to the 
‘smouldering fire, and all the trading party preparing for 
| breakfast around me. Alarmed at my absence, they had 
made a start before sunrise to overtake Rolfe, and had come 
~ while I slept. The leader after a while gave me a slip 


| 
j 


of paper from the chief, saying that he should be happy to 
give me a specimen of Indian hospitality at the Shawanee 
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village, on my return from Santa Fe,—a neat hint that I || strolling up and down his prairie shelf with, not one lady, 
was not to intrude upon him at present.” but half a dozen—a respectable looking gentleman in black, 

“ Which you took” (I speak of his coat) and a bevy of nice-looking girls, with 

“ Rolfe seemed to have had a hint which was probably || our Almack’s acquaintance in the centre,—the whole party, 
in some more decided shape, since he took it for us all. || except the chief, dressed in a way that would pass muster in 
The men grumbled at passing the village without stopping || any village in England. Shahatan wore the Indian’s blanket, 
for fish, but the leader was inexorable, and we left it to the || modified with a large mantle of fine blue cloth, and crossed 
right and ‘ made tracks,’ as the hunters say, for our destina- || over his handsome bare chest something after the style of a 
tion. ‘Two days from there we saw a buffalo—” Hieland tartan. I really never saw a better made or more 

“* Which you demolished. You told me that story last || magnificent looking fellow, though I am not sure that his 
night. Come, get back to the Shawanees! You called on || easy and picturesque dress would not have improved a plain- 
the village at your return ?” er man. 

“ Yes, and an odd place it was. We came upon it from “‘T remembered directly that Rolfe had said something to 
the west, Rolfe having made a bend to the westward, on his || me about missionaries living among the Shawanees, and I 
return back. We had been travelling all day over a long | was not surprised to hear that the gentleman in a black coat 
plain, wooded in clumps, looking very much like an im- || Was a reverend, and the ladies the sisterhood of the mission. 
mense park, and I began to think that the trader intended Miss Trevanion seemed rather in haste to inform me of the 
to cheat me out of my visit—for he said we should sup with || presence of ‘the cloth,’ and in the next breath claimed my 
the Shawanees that night, and I did not in the least recog. || congratulations on her marriage? She had been a chief- 
nize the outline of the country. We struck the bed of a || tainess for two months. 
small and very beautiful river, presently, however, and after | “‘We strolled up and down the grassy terrace, dividing 
following it through a wood for a mile, came to a sharp | our attention between the effects of the sunset on the prairie 
brow where the river suddenly descended to a plain at least | below and the preparations for our supper, which was going 
two hundred feet lower than the table-land on which we had | 0” by the light of pine-knots stuck in the clefts of the rock 
been travelling. The country below looked as if it might |in the rear. A dozen Indian girls were crossing and re- 
have been the bed of an immense lake, and we stood on 1 crossing before the fires, and with the bright glare upon the 
the shore of it. \| precipice, and the moving figures, wigwams, &c., it was like 

“ J sat on my horse geologizing in fancy about this singu- || @ picture of Salvator Rosa’s. The fair chieftainess, as she 
lar formation of land, till, hearing a shout, I found the party || glided across occasionally to look after the people, with a 
had gone on, and Rolfe was hallooing to me to follow. As | Step as light as her stately figure would allow, was not the 
I was trying to get a glimpse of him through the trees, up | least beautiful feature of the scene. We lost a fine creature 
rode my old acquaintance Shahatan, with his rifle across | When we let her slip through our fingers, my dear fellow !” 
his thigh, and gave me a very cordial welcome. He then|| “ Thereby hangs a tale, I have little doubt, and I can 
rode on to show me the way. We left the river which was | give you some data for a good guess at it—but as the ‘ nig- 
foaming among some fine rapids, and by a zig-zag side path | €T Song’ has it, 
through the woods, descended about half way to the plain, “Tell us what dey had for supper— 
where we rounded a huge rock, and stood suddenly in the | Black-eyed pease, or bread and butter 7” 
village of the Shawanees. You cannot fancy anything so|| ‘We had everything the wilderness could produce—ap- 
picturesque. On the left, for a quarter of a mile, extended || petites included. Lying in the track of the trading-parties, 
a natural steppe, or terrace, a hundred yards wide, and | Shahatan, of course, made what additions he liked to the 
rounding in a crescent to the south. The river came in to- || Indian mode of living, and except that our table was a huge 
wards it on the right in a superb cascade, visible from the | buffalo skin stretched upon stakes, the supper might have 
whole of the platform, and against the rocky wall at the 1 been a traveller’s meal among Turks or Arabs, for all that 
back, and around on the edge overlooking the plain, were | was peculiar about it. I should except, perhaps, that no 
built the wigwams and log-huts of the tribe, in front of|| Turk or Arab ever saw so pretty a creature as the chief's 
which lounged men, women and children, enjoying the cool || sister, who was my neighbour at the feast.” 
of the summer evening. Not far from the base of the hill ** So—another romance !” ° 
the river re-appeared from the woods, and I distinguished|; ‘ No, indeed! For though her eyes were eloquent enough 
some fields planted with corn along its banks, and horses || to persuade one to forswear the world and turn Shawanee, 
and cattle grazing. What, with the pleasant sound of the || she had no tongue for a stranger. What little English she 
falls, and the beauty of the scene altogether, it was to me || had learned of the missionaries she was too sly to use, and 
more like the primitive Arcadia we dream about, than any || our flirtation was a very unsatisfactory pantomime. I parted 
thing I ever saw. from her at night in the big wigwam, without having been 

“ Well, Rolfe and his party reached the village presently, || out of ear-shot of the chief for a single moment; and as 
for the chief had brought me by a shorter cut, and in a mo- || Rolfe was inexorable about getting off with the daybreak the 
ment the whole tribe was about us, and the trader found || next morning, it was the last I saw of the little fawn. But 
himself apparently among old acquaintances. The chief|| to tell you the truth, I had forty minds between that and 
sent a lad with my horse down into the plain to be picketed || St. Louis to turn about and have another look at her. 
where the grass was better, and took me into a small hut, “ The big wigwam, I should tell you, was as large asa 
where I treated myself to a little more of a toilet than I had |! common breakfast-room in London. It was built of bark 
been accustomed to of late, in compliment to the unusual || very ingeniously sewed together, and lined throughout with 
prospect of supping with a lady. The hut was lined with || the most costly furs, even the floor covered with highly- 
bark, and seemed used by the chief for the same purpose, || dressed bear-skins. After finishing our supper in the open 
as there were sundry articles of dress and other civilized re- || air, the large curtain at the door, which was made of the 
finements hanging to the bracing-poles, and covering a rude || most superb gold.coloured otters, was thrown up to let in 
table in the corner. the blaze of the pine torches stuck in the rock opposite, and, 

“Fancy my surprise, on coming out, to meet the chief|| as the evening was getting cool, we followed the chieftainess 








| 
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to her savage drawing-room, and took coffee and chatted till 
a late hour, lounging on the rude, fur-covered couches. I 
had not much chance to talk with our old friend, but I 
gathered from what little she said that she had been dis. 
gusted with the heartlessness of London, and preferred the 
wilderness with one of nature’s nobility to all the splendours 
of matrimony in high-life. She said, however, that she 
should try to induce Shahatan to travel abroad for a year 
or two, and after that, she thought their time would be 
agreeably spent in such a mixture of savage and civilized 
life as her fortune and his controul over the tribe would ena- 
ble them to manage.” 

When my friend had concluded his story I threw what 
little light I possessed upon the undeveloped springs of Miss 
Trevanion’s extraordinary movements, and we ended our 
philosophizings on the subject by promising ourselves a trip 
to the Shawanees some day together. Now that we are 
together in London, however, and have had the benefit of 


Mrs. Melicent’s additional chapter, with the still later news |! 


that Shahatan and his wife were travelling by the last ac- 
counts in the east, we have limited our programme to meet- 
ing them in England, and have no little curiosity to see 
whether the young savage will decide like his wife in the | 
question of “ Wigwams versus Almack’s.” 








Tue pleasant correspondent of the London Court Journal, 
who is taking “ portraits with the daguerreotype” of the 
modern French novelists—two of which have already ap- 
peared in the Mirror—continues the series with the fol- 





lowing sketch of the life and writings of Banzac, which |! 


is drawn to the life: 


Few of the modern French novelists have shown so much | 
indefatigable perseverance in the attainment of their litera- | 
ry rank as Balzac. Long before the appearance of any | 
work bearing his name, he had written a whole series of | 
novels and tales. 
gave indication of the talent lurking behind, which, at a} 
later period, shone forth with a degree of brilliancy sufficing | 
at once to place their author upon a level with the first im- | 
aginative writers of the day. 

Balzac was born at Tours, on the 20th of May, 1799. 
His manners, his appearance, and writings, however, are all | 
equally calculated to lead the observer to suppose him a/ 
native of a more southern latitude ; but he himself states, in | 
one of his charming tales, that the inhabitants of Toure, | 
when transplanted into other countries, often give proof of a | 
power of growth and exuberance of vegetation which they | 
rarely acquire within the limits of their own soil. This, by-'! 


! 
| 
} 


the-bye, is seldom the case with any other plants ;—pro- |, 
bably it is a peculiarity of the garden of France—but | 


Balzac, after all, is not the only instance,—Rabelais and |, 
Descartes, Beroalde de Verville and Paul Louis Courier, are || 
powerful illustrations of it. The childhood and college life || 
of Balzac each betoken hiin to have been possessed of a) 
warm and vivid imagination. His mind was an extraordi- | 
nary mixture of indolence and energy, its chief character- | 
istic being a great love of the marvellous, and an innate hor- | 
ror of everything like discipline. His studies were constant- | 
ly neglected—his masters angry—and his schoolfellows, 
with the instinctive foresight which distinguishes youthful | 
minds, soon bestowed upon him the flattering denomination | 
of “the poet”’” He was more than thirty years of age be- | 
fore he discovered the mine of riches which lay dormant | 
and unknown within his mind. 
The first of Balzac’s works which created any feeling of | 
interest was Le Dernier Chouan. But between the years | 
1821 and 1829, which was the period of its appearance, a| 
multifarious quantity of dross had emanated from his pen; 
and it is said that he possesses the entire collection of | 
these second or third rate works, and that he denominates | 
them his studies. Bad as they are, however, their author has 
no reason to be ashamed of their existence, for they are 
striking proofs of what may be achieved by a strong will, 
abettec by perseverance and patience. He was never for 


| 





a moiwent blinded to the real merit of his earlier produc- 


N. P. W. |} 


None of his earlier productions, however, |: 


tions ; and seeing one of them in the hands of a friend, he 
exclaimed: “ Do not read that; my head is full of novels 
which I think good, but I know not when I shall succeed in 
| getting them out of it.” Balzac’s position, in point of fortune, 
bene by no means encouraging ; he was obliged to join to 
| the precarious profits of his first literary efforts a bookselling 
|and printing speculation, which tended to impoverish his 
| circumstances. The ill success of his trading attempt soon 
| made him turn his thoughts entirely to literature. He says: 
| Printing has taken so much capital from me, that it must 
|now help to gain it back.” But enough respecting the 
| anonymous writer of Balzac’s first works ; itis time to come 
' to the witty author, who possesses in so eminent degree the 
| knowledge of human nature, and the power of depicting, in 
| the most masterly manner all its various feelings and passions. 
|_ Little is to be said respecting his Physiologie du Mariage. 
| It is an evident imitation of Rabelais,* an old dish in a new 
| form, dressed up to the taste of the day. The author is too 
| great an epicurean to have skimmed as delicately as he 
| might have done over the ticklish subject, and English read. 
‘ers would scarcely wish for an accurate analysis of the 
| work itself. 
| La Peau de Chagrin, published in the year 1831, opens 
| the new series of Balzac’s novels. It is warmly-coloured, 
| and full of incident and interest; but the latter feeling is 
| eventually weakened by a strong mixture of the fantastic, 
| which is interwoven in the plot of the story. This work 
was undoubtedly written under the impression produced by 
Hoffman's tales, and the author has indulged a little too 
| freely in the fanciful lucubrations which, for the time being, 
| were so eagerly sought after by the general mass of novel 
|readers. In France, where everything is ruled by fashion 
;—by that goddess who exercises her sway with despotic 
| power over all things—from the productions of the miller 
down to those of the cook—from the policy of the statesman 
| to the fitful fancying of the romancier,—it is scarcely to be 
| wondered that a writer like Balzac, who was still feeling his 
way blindfolded through the mazes of literature, should have 
fallen head-foremost into such an error. 

The Contes de la Vie Privee are of a higher order of 
composition than the work just alluded to; they show forth 

Balzac in the full lustre of his genius. No novelist was ever 

| more deeply and intimately acquainted with all the every. 
day incidents of life. He takes his reader into every room, 
‘nook and closet that he depicts, and instils into him so pro- 
found a conviction of the truth of his narration, as renders 
his novel more truly affecting than can be supposed by those 
who are not acquainted with the writer’s power. He has a 
' multitude of remarks upon old maids, and old hump-backed 
women, which are most painfully true to nature. Many of 
his heroines are neither young nor pretty, which, by-the-bye, 
has insured to him the admiring gratitude of the very nu- 
merous class from which he has drawn the originals. There 
are few passions which he has not vividly illustrated in his 
works ; but the one which has drawn forth from him the 
most powerful delineation is that of avarice ; his usurers are 
the very embodied personifications of all that is rapacious 
and horrible in this life, and yet they are never, for one mo- 
ment, exaggerated beyond the limits of truth. 

It would occupy too much space in this brief sketch to enu- 
merate all the productions of this prolific writer. Eugenie 
Grandet is undoubtedly the chef-d’auvre of the whole collec. 
tion. Here the author had full scope to show all the power he 
possesses of depicting to the life the faults and failings of our 
nature. The character of old Grandet, the heroine’s father, 
affords him the means of laying bare all the intermingled 
pains and pleasures of avarice. He does so with so bold 
and masterly a pencil, that the reader feels a cold shiver 
creep over him as he sees to what degree of intensity such @ 
heinous passion can be carried. Eugenie herself is one of 
those women whom Balzac so loves to depict. Neither 
handsome, clever, nor interesting, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, she possesses an undeniable charm, which can 
only be produced by the character bestowed upon her by 
the author, and the calm and patient resignation with which 
she bears the vicissitudes brought on by her father’s ruling 
passion. She loves her cousin, the son of a banker, who 
blew his brains out when on the eve of bankruptcy. 





* In the order of its compositions, and the dispositions of its chapters 
even, it is moulded precisely upon “La Physiologie du Gout,” by 
Brillat Savarin, which is one of the wittiest works of any age and in 
any language. 
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The young man learns the fatal news of his father’s suicide 
and the loss of his fortune when on a visit to his uncle at 
Saumur, where he resides. The gentle and affectionate 
sympathy of Eugenie at first tends to console him, and ends 
by awakening within his breast feelings so nearly akin to 
love as to deceive both himself and her. Eugenie loves her 
cousin with that depth and intensity of feeling which char- 
acterize the love of women in all situations, but which ac- 
quire a tenfold degree of strength by the complete estrange- 
ment from all other objects of affection which had hitherto 
been cherished. The two predominating sentiments in her 
nature are, her love for Charles, and her fear of her father; 


| had he the face and figure of M.* * *--naming one of the 
|handsomest men in Europe—he would immediately set off 
|for Italy, with the certainty of making his fortune. “ My 
face is my fortune,” is an axiom often turned to account by 
| some dowerless member of the weaker sex ; but it is the first 
| time that a man—and such a man—has so openly avowed 
| his belief in its potency. 
A work upon Russia may soon be anticipated from Bal- 
|zac’s pen. The “consideration” held out as a bait by the 
| Autocrat of the North to the author who would write a book, 
| counterbalancing the very accurate one of M. de Custine, 





| was too tempting for a man under the circumstances of Bal. 


but the former feeling is the stronger, and she braves her|} zac to refuse; but as it will be written under the jealous 
g j 


father’s anger by bestowing upon her lover a large sum of || 
gold which had been lavished upon her by her parent on birth- | 
days and other anniversaries, but of which he demanded a| 


view whenever he added a coin to what he termed his || rary employé. 


daughter's treasure. The young man accepts the money, |, 
and goes to America. He makes a large fortune, and total- | 
ly forgets the poor girl, whose dreary life, passed in a cold, ] 
desolate provincial town, is only cheered by the prospect of || 
his return, and her confidence in his affection. The scene || 
which ensues, when the old miser discovers that his daugh- 
ter has parted with her treasure, is indeed singularly striking. 
The frantic anger of the old father, the patient resignation 
of the poor girl, who experiences a kind of pleasure at suf- | 
fering for the man she loves, even while she quails beneath 
her parent’s anger, and the agony of fear endured by the 
aged mother, who dies from the effects of this shock, are all || 
most powerfully delineated. The old man’s death-bed—the || 
persecutions endured by Eugenie from two rapacious fami- 
lies, who each aim at her hand and fortune for one of their 
own relations—and finally, the description of the wretched || 
girl’s feelings, when, after years of humble, confident, and |, 
patient trust in her betrothed lover’s faith, she receives a let- 
ter from him, returning her the money which had laid the 
foundation of his fortune, and announcing his marriage with | 
the daughter of an impoverished but noble royalist,—all | 
these descriptions are as vividly impressive as they are true | 
to nature. 

Another of Balzac’s best works is La Recherche de I’ Ab- || 
solu. Although disfigured by a great deal of fabulous im-| 
probability, it displays much of the author’s peculiar merit, |! 
and is a work in which one may study fully the various | 
characters and scenes for which Balzac has become so cele- || 
brated. His more recent productions, although possessing | 
some share of merit, have fallen off in a very remarkable 
dogree from those which he published in the zenith of his | 
career. One of their greatest faults, which has drawn down |, 
upon them the blame of all, is the use and abuse of the || 
most exaggerated and emphatic language, which obliges the | 
reader never to attempt perusing one of them without being 
duly armed with “ La Dictionnaire de I’ Académie.” 

There are, perhaps, some faults of style and diction in| 
Balzac’s writings, but these defects of form are amply atoned | 
for by the unquestionable merits of the whole. He is not | 
only scrupulously careful, but exceedingly fastidious in his || 
choice of words, and sometimes corrects seven or eight || 
proof-sheets of his works, the erasures and corrections in |! 
which are so numerous as to be scarcely legible even to the | 
printers. 


‘so fair a chance to con over my lessons once more. 


surveillance of the emperour of all the Russias, one must 


scarcely expect either an accurate statement, an unbiassed 
judgment, or an impartial narrative, from the pen of his lite- 
For the sake of his own reputation, it is to 
be regretted that he has not limited his labours to depicting 
French scenes and French nature, in which he stands alone 
and without a rival. 


Sryrian dancing is thus described by a gvod-humoured 
traveller, who was recently detained by accident one 
night in the little hamlet of Leitzan, a necessity to which 
he submitted the more willingly as he. heard the sounds 
of music and dancing issuing from the inn at which he 
stopped : 

I had an opportunity at Gratz of spelling out the rudiments 
of a Styrian dance, and was well pleased to avail myself of 
I have 
seen many national dances that have pleased me; as, the 
Hussar dance of the Hungarians, the vigorous Mazurka of 
the Pole, the poetical Kosakka of the Russians, and the ori- 
ginal Dioko of the Wallachians. I have also seen the vo- 
luptuous Fandango of the Spaniards, the stormy Gallopades 
of the French, and the say-nothing Waltzes of Germany; 
but I must say that, for grace, decorum and good-humour, 
nothing can exceed the national dance of Styria. It is a 
near relation to the I'yrolese dance, or to the Austrian 
Landler, but more graceful than the former, and more sig- 
nificant and varied than the latter. The movements are 
sufficiently slow to allow of their being beautiful, and the 
figures and positions are full of delicate allusions to the soft 
sensations of love; the whole dance, at the same time, 
breathes such graceful gaiety that, at the first glance, you 
see it is more to the Styrian than a mere measured move- 
ment of the feet. Other national dances, I admit, are beau- 
tiful in their way, when they are beautifully danced ; but 
the fandango easily becomes too voluptuous, the Hungarian 
dance clatters too much with the spurs, the Polish is apt to 


|| become too wild, and the Russian is deformed by gestures 


and distortions of the limbs, grotesque rather than graceful. 
Now, the Styrian dance, as far as I have seen of it, is free 
from all these excesses ; and I am pleased to think that it is 
a German race that has invented so beautiful a dance, at 
the same time that I am ata loss to understand how it is 
that it should not have become more general in Germany. 
The music that accompanies it is as graceful and charac- 


|| teristic as the dance itself, and, in proportion as the dancers 





Although Balzac has been one of the most productive || become excited, they set their voices as well as their feet 
writers of the day, he has never yet succeeded in acquiring | into motion. I was so well pleased with the scene, that { 
for himself that influence and position by wealth which he | had the greatest difficulty in tearing myself away from it. 
a so vividly in many of his tales. He is indeed one || 
of the least wealthy of French authors, which is the more to || . 4 Tholts ade ti 
be wondered at, fon the fact of his very openly ieee | Tae following sail pat Sey ee : ry Cie - * 

| Treland,” an exceedingly interesting work, just published 


himself by no means nice as to the mode of obtaining || : 

money. His appearance is far from being prepossessing, || by the Harpers. Mr. Kohl quotesmany of the songs of Tom 
and reminds one vastly of an Italian monk. There is the | Moore, in order to prove him an Irish and not an English 
same degree of corpulence, the same utter neglect of every- bard, “ drawing all his inspiration from Irish deeds, Irish 
scenery, and Irish sympathies.” 


| 
thing approaching to cleanliness, and the same spice of the i 
| 


devil lurking in his small but sharp black eye; all which 
outward symptoms betoken his free indulgence in the car-|| ‘Tom Moore’s beautiful and musical verses are written 
nal enjoyments of life. || from an Irish heart, and stamped on every Irish brain. 

In most of Sand’s novels, the low-born hero is elevated || They have more power, to move than O’Connell’s longest 
by the love of a woman far above him in rank, fortune, and || speeches, which will be forgotten when the verses of the 
education. If the heroines of this talented writer cherish || Irish bard are still sounding on from generation to gene- 
fondly the thought of raising the man they love to their own ] ration. Thomas Moore is, in fact, a more dangerous agi- 
level, and bestowing upon him all the advantages which || tator than O'Connell, although he remains quietly in his 
wealth can give, Balzac would not have the least objection || comfortable home reposing in his easy-chair. His influence 
to be the lover thus raised. He was heard to say once, that |! extends to the inmost heart of the Irish, and he marches to 
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battle against the Saxon with tears and sighs, with enthusi- || out to me the first as the scene, and even showed me the 
gt wae : Ri : ial 
astic blessings and curses, with the voice and verse of the || oak under whice he sat and was inspired. 

t. O'Connell fights in th d Moore is the bard : 
poet. onnell hghts in the van, an oore 1s the bar ‘There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet, 
who stands by his side. O’Connell, Moore and Father As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet—’ 
Mathew—this is the great triumvirate who now stand at the || . , F 
head of all moral movements in Erin, each occupying his || 878° Moore, and among the Irish these words meet with 
own peculiar post. They form the mighty trefoil of the ||" almost too literal echo. They do not reflect that a poet, 
wondrous shamrock, which is verdant and blooming on the entranced for a moment by the wonderful charms of a scene, 
mountain top of Irish fame, and to which Erin’s people look || may, without intention to deceive, pronounce it the sweetest 
up with loving and admiring gaze. It is worthy of remark, || SPot in the world ; but that, if a prosaic esthetic is seated on 
that all three were born in the south of Ireland, and in the ee and employs such expressions, he is 
neighbourhood of the sea—O’Connell in Cabirsirveen in || SYty Of exaggeration. 
Kerry, Father Mathew in Cork, and Tom Moore in Wex-| wan Spamamamad 








ford. The circumstance of the birthplace of these three | THE FETTER ’NEATH THE FLOWERS. 
great men being in the south, confirms what I have before | Cupid ‘ a a 

remarked, that the chief of Irish patriotism is to be found in| upid flung his garlan . Say. 

that quarter. O’er a maid, in seeming play ; 

“ The whole country is rich in interesting and romantic | Sage Experience whispered daily, 
scenes and valleys. ‘The most famous of all, however, is | “ Break the chain while yet you may.” 
the valley of the Avoca, in the spot where the chief sources | “Why !” she cried, “ ’tis but a toy, 
of its waters join, and shortly before it empties itself into the | Formed of many a fragrant flower ; 





}t 


| I can break it any hour.” 


ley of Vaucluse in southern France. It is striking how 
beautiful names are connected wth beautiful things. Avoca 
sounds quite an Italian name, though not half so much so in || Long she sported freely, lightly, 
the mouth of an Englishman. Hosts of such Italianelike || With her soft and glowing chain. 
names are to be found in Ireland, such as the town of Por- || 
tumna on the Shannon, the bay of Leseanor on the coast || 
| 


sea. In Ireland the vale of Avoca is as famous as the Val- | Let me still its bloom enjoy, 
| 
| 


“ Nay, it clasps my heart so tightly, 
I must break the toy in twain.” 


of County Clare, the headlan and and the town of 2% 
y Clare, the headland Brandon, anc Bess : Vain resolve! the tie that bound her, 


Bandon, Fort del Ore in Kerry, Garomna and Castello in 


Connemara, Marino, Matilla, and Portobello near Dublin. || Hardened ’neath her struggling will, 
Are these names in the Celtic language of Ireland the same || Fast its blossoms fell around her, 
as in the original language of Italy, or are they really Italian || But the fetter lingered still. UP-TOWN BIRD. 


names, which have been transplanted to Ireland as to other || ~~ 
countries, on account of the sweetness of their sound ? The | Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Eugene Scribe. 
beautiful foliage of the vale of Avoca constitutes its principal |! RICE OF LIF 
charm. Here are beautiful oaks and beeches, forming the |! THE PRICE OF LIFE. 

most picturesque groups, and clothed over with ivy, All 1 Joseru opened the door of the saloon to tell us the post- 
the valleys of the mountain districts of County Wicklow, | chaise was ready. My mother and sister flung themselves 
through which rivers run, are decked in the same way, with || . : ‘ 
beautiful foliage ; whilst the broad ridges, the pyramidical ||" ™Y ®7™S- ‘ <a 
mountain tops and the unwatered neighbouring valleys are || “ It is not tod late,” said they, “ to renounce this journey 
quite bare. But that which constitutes the beauty of the | and to remain with us,” 

= —" _ generally — the glens = — | My mother, Iam a noble; I am twenty years old; I 

icklow, is the luxuriant ivy. ere is scarcely a single || . 2 ; sat Patel P 
cnatin thie wiiale cadineiaed ehidh fo oat inal with || must acquire fame ; I must make my way either in the army 
ivy ; and it is an employment of no common interest to ex- | OT @t court.” 
amine all the various and multiform figures assumed by the ; ‘‘ And when you are gone, tell me, Bernard, what will 
os parasite on the — and hundreds of beautiful | become of me?” 
columns in this vast leafy temple. At one time itisasingle || « : , > 
freshly verdant shoot, climbing like a slender streak on he l —_ hee POR Cre eee 
gnarled bark of some burly tree ; at another a hundred shoots | YOU" $°"- F ’ 
twine round the pillar like so many snakes. In another part!) “ But if you should be killed in battle 2” 
they clothe some dead old tree as with a shaggy skin, and|| ‘No matter! What is life? Is it what one thinks it is? 
climbling over its topmost branches, invest it, as it were, with || A noble at twenty thinks it is only glory. You shall see 
artificial foliage, such as it can never produce for itself again. || i 
It was autumn when I visited Avoea, and the foliage of the | ee Sa 
oak was already becoming yellow, while the ever-green ivy || better, with an office at Versailles. 
was as fresh and verdant as ever ; and thus initsdouble pomp ||“ Well, what benefit will that be ?” 
of colours, each tree represented at once the beginning and “* Why, I shall be respected and honoured.” 
a of - year. The a luxuriance with which “ And what then?” 

e ivy here grows round every tree, and the manner in F F 7" 
which it rises out of the snenhd Wetaaeds there is any sup- . Every voor wil wan Gwieem. | ey: waaay | 
port, and climbs round that support, is really wonderful. || COUSIn Henrietta ; I will marry off my young sisters, and all 
Beautiful, however, as it makes everything—each hut and || of us will live with you on our estates in Brittany.” 

- and — tree to the sight of the ne & must yet|} What hinders you from doing it now? Has not your 
é @ great and annoying nuisance to every land-owner. j i 
Out of how many old nF mighty trees dene it suck the nian nee Seen orice ot - — es 
life-sap, and suffocate them! It is probably one of the chief, || ‘W°"Y leagues round, a richer domain, or a more beautifu 
but least noticed, causes of the devastation of the forests of || chateau than this of Roche Bernard? Are you not honour- 
Ireland. The little town of Arklow lies at the mouth of || ed by all your vassals? When you visit the village, do they 
ad ~_— “¢ = sea, = a ples the rae to the || fail to salute you, to take off their hats? Do not, then, leave 

woody valley, first passin, rough the forest o! enart, in : ; i 

which lie Gelnart gh canis equally beautiful “on d || US» my son. Stay with your friends, your sisters, your old 
picturesque building, Shelton Abbey. The whole road be. || mother, whom, perhaps, on your return, you might not see ; 
tween Arklow and Rathdrum, a village some twelve miles || do not go to spend in vain glory, or abridge, by care and 
pay Ae rich in mgs lovely aoanties = me eee anxieties of every kind, the days which already pass so 
parts, however, are between the embouchures of the rivers || __; ife i j i 
Avonbey and Aughrim, or between the first and second quickly. Life isa sweet thing, my son, and the skies of 








me return to you in a few years, a colonel or field-marshal ; 


“ meetings of the waters.” Thomas Moore does not say in Brittany are so beautiful.” ; 
the note to his little poem, “ The Meeting of the Waters,” || Thus saying, she pointed through the windows of the 
to which of these two points he alludes ; but the Irish pointed !! saloon to the fine alleys of the park, the old chestnut trees, 
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the lilacs, the honey-suckles, whose perfume embalmed the 
air, and whose verdure glistened in the sun. The gardener 
and his family were in the ante-chamber, sad and silent, 
seeming tosay tome: “ do not go, young master, do not go.” 

My eldest sister, Hortense, pressed me in her arms, while 
Amelie, my little sister, was in a corner of the saloon, look- 
ing at some pictures of La Fontaine's. Approaching me, she 
presented the book, and said, weeping: 

*‘ Read, read brother.” 

It was the fable of the Two Pigeons. 
repulsed them all. 

“Tam twenty. I am a nobleman. 
honour; let me depart.” 

Hastening, then, into the court, I was going to step into 
the chaise, when a young woman appeared on the great 
steps of the staircase. It was Henriette. She wept no 
longer. She said not a word, but, pale and trembling, she 
supported herself with difficulty. With the white handker- 
chief she held in her hand she waived a last adieu, and fell, 
fainting. I ran to her, raised her, embraced her, swore to 
love her forever ; and the moment she became conscious, 
left her to the cares of my mother and sister, and ran to the 
carriage without stopping to turn my head. If I had looked 
again at Henriette I would have remained at home. 

In a short time the post-chaise was on the high road. For | 
along time I thought only of Henriette, my mother, and | 
all the happiness I had left behind me ; but these thoughts 
were in a measure effaced, when I lost sight of the turrets 
of Roche Bernard, and dreams of ambition and glory took 
possession of my mind. 

How many projects, how many air-castles, how many 
admirable actions, I imagined in my post-chaise. Riches, 
honours, dignities, success of all kinds. I refused myself | 
nothing. I merited, and awarded myself everything. At) 
last, rising in rank as I advanced on my route, I became | 
duke and peer, governour of a province, and marshal of | 
France by the time I arrived at my inn for the night. The 
voice of my domestic, who modestly called me Monsieur 
le Chevalier, recalled me to myself, and forced me to abdi- 
cate. The next day, and days after, for my journey was a 
long one, I had the same dreams, the same illusions. 

I was to stop in the environs of Sédan, at the Duke de| 
C——’s, an old friend of my father’s and guardian of my} 
family. He was to take me with him to Paris, where he | 
was expected the last of the month; he was afterwards to| 
present me at Versailles, and procure forme a company of | 
dragoons through the influence of his sister, the Marchioness | 
de F , a young and fascinating woman, destined, by pub- 
lic opinion, to the reversion of Madame de Pompadour, a} 
place whose title she claimed with so much the more justice, | 
inasmuch as she had already filled its honourable functions. 

I arrived at Sédan in the evening, but so late I could not! 
go to the chateau of my protector. Deferring my visit, there- | 
fore, until the next day, I took lodgings at the Armes de 
France, the finest hotel in the place, and the ordinary ren-| 
dezvous of the officers; for Sédan is a garrisoned town, a) 
strong hold ; its streets have a warlike aspect, and the citi- | 
zens a martial air, that seems to say to strangers: ‘“‘ We are 
compatriots of the great Turenne.” 


I rose abruptly ; I 


I want glory and 








I supped at the table d’hote, and inquired what route I | 





in refusing the patent of nobility, and the collar of the order 
offered him by Louis XIV. They discoursed chiefly, how- 
ever, upon the inconceivable good fortune that had raised 
him, the son of a printer, from a simple soldier, to the rank 
of marshal of France. It was the only example they could 
then cite of similar success, and which, during the lifetime of 
Fabert, had been ascribed by the vulgar tosupernatural causes. 

It was said that, from his infancy, he had occupied himself 
with magic, with sorceries, and at last made a league with 
the devil. Our inn-keeper, who, to the stupidity of a Cham- 
penois, joined the credulity of our good peasants of Brittany, 
declared to us, that when Fabert died at the chateau of the 
Duke de C ,»a black man, whom no one knew, was 
seen to go into his chamber and then disappear, carrying off 
with him the soul of the marshal, which he had formerly 
bought, and now belonged to him; and that even now, in 
the month of May, the time when Fabert died, a black man 
was seen near the chateau, carryingalight. This recital en- 
livened our dessert, and we drank a bottle of champagne to 
Fabert’s familiar spirit, praying him to come and take us 
under his protection, and keep us to win battles like those of 
Collic ure and Marfeé. 

The next morning I rose early, and went to the chateau ; 
an imunense gothic building, that, at another time, I would 
not perhaps have remarked, but which, it must be confess- 
ed, I now looked upon with curiosity, mingled with emotion, 
recalling as I did the inn-keeper’s story, the evening before 
at the Armes de France. 

The valet, to whom I addressed myself, replied that he 
did not know whether his master was visible, or whether 
he could receive me. I gave him my name, and he went 
out, leaving me in a kind of armorial hall, decorated with 
trophies of the chase and family portraits. 

I waited some time ; no one came. The career of glory 
and honour I had dreamed of, commences in the ante-cham- 
ber, said I to myself ; and, a discontented solicitor, I began to 
grow impatient. I had already looked over all the family 
portraits two or three times, and at all the beams of the ceil- 
ing, when I heard a slight noise in the wainscot. It was a 
door, which the wind blew partly open. I looked and saw 
a very pretty boudoir, lighted by two large windows, and a 
glass door that led into a magnificent park. I tock a few 
steps into the apartment, and stopped at seeing a spectacle 
which at first had not struck my eyes. A man, with his 
back turned towards the door, through which I had just 
entered, was laying under a canopy. He arose, and without 
perceiving me, hastened to the window. Tears had fur- 
rowed his cheeks; profound despair was stamped on all his 
features ; he remained motionless for some time, his face 
buried in his hands, and then began walking the apartment 
rapidly. 

I was near him; he saw me and trembled. I was sorry 
and confused at my indiscretion. I made an attempt to re- 
tire while stammering some excuse. 

‘Who are you? What do you want?’ said he to me in 
a loud voice, and retaining me by the arm. / 

“T am the chevalier Bernard, de la Roche Bernard, and 
have just arrived from Brittany.” 

“TI know, I know,” he replied, and he flung himself in 
my arms, made me sit down beside him, spoke with vivacity 





should take the next day, to go to the chateau of the Duke 1 of my father and all my family, so that I supposed him the 


de C——, situated three leagues from the town. 


country. It is in his chateau that the great warrior, Marshal | 
Fabert, died” The conversation then turned upon the mar- | 
shal. 


They spoke of his battles, of his exploits, of his modesty | 


Among young soldiers, it was very natural. | seeing my astonishment, he exclaimed : “ Not a word more, 


young man ; do not interrupt me.” 


* Any one || master of the chateau. 
will tell you,” said they, “ the duke is so well known in the || 


* You are M. de C——,” said I. 
He rose, and looking at me with emotion, replied: “I 
was he ; I am he no longer; I am nolonger anything ;” and 
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«If, Monsieur, I have been an unintentional witness to 
your chagrin and grief, perhaps my devotion and friendship 
may be of some service.” f 

“Yes, yes, you are right. Not that you can avert my || 
fate, still, you can, at least, receive my last wishes and my |, 
last vows ; it is the only service you can render me.” 

He shut the door, returned and seated himself near me, 
who, affected and trembling, listened to his words, in which 
there was something grave and solemn. His countenance 
wore an expression such as I had never seen before. 

His forehead, which I had examined attentively, seemed | 
marked with fatality. His face was pale; his black eyes'| 
gleamed with lightning; and from time to time his features, | 
though altered from suffering, were contracted by an ironical | 
and infernal smile. 

“ What I have to tell you,” said he to me, * will confound || 
your reason. You will doubt. You will not believe. I \ 
often doubt myself, at least I wish to, but the proofs remain i 
besides in everything that surrounds us; and even in my| 
organization, there are other mysteries we are obliged to} 
submit to without being able to understand them.” ! 

He stopped a moment asif to collect his thoughts, passed || 
his hand over his brow, and continued : 

“I was born in this chateau. I had two brothers older, 
than myself, to whom would descend the wealth and hon- ! 
ours of our house. I had, therefore, nothing to expect but || 
the cloak and little collar, and yet dreams of glory and|, 
ambition agitated my mind and caused my heart to beat. || 
Unhappy on account of my obscurity, thirsting for re- | 
nown, I thought only of the means of acquiring them, and || 
these thoughts rendered me insensible to all the pleasures || 
and enjoyments of life. The present was nothing to me. I 
existed only in the future, and this future was presented to | 
me under the most sombre aspect. I was then nearly thirty | 
and was nothing yet. At that time, there were literary || 
characters in the capital whose dazzling fame reached over | 
provinces. Ah! I often thought to myself, if I could only || 
make myself a name in the career of letters, it would still | 
be renown, and in that alone is happiness. ‘The confidant 
of my chagrin was an old domestic, an old negro, who had | 
been in the chateau long before I wasborn. He was, with- |! 
out doubt, the oldest in the mansion, for no one remember. | 
ed when he came to it. The peasants pretended that he |, 
had known Marshal Fabert, and had assisted at his death.” | 

At that moment, seeing me make a gesture of surprise, || 
he stopped and asked what ailed me. Nothing, I replied ; } 
but in spite of myself, I thought of the black man the inn- 
keeper mentioned. M. de C continued: 

“ One day, before Iago, (the name of the old negro,) I| 
gave way to the despair I felt on account of my obscure | 
situation, and the uselessness of my days, and exclaimed :|, 
‘I would give ten years of my life to be placed in the first | 
rank of our authors. | 

«Ten years,’ said he coldly, ‘is a great deal ; it is pay- | 
ing dear for a small thing. No matter, I accept your ten || 
years. I take them; if you recall your promise, I shall 1 
keep mine.’” | 


“T cannot describe the surprise I felt on hearing him | 








>” 


Here another gesture of surprise interrupted his recital, 
“ Are you not the Duke de C 2” I exclaimed. 

“ No,” he coldly replied; while I asked myself who can 
he be? Ishe a celebrated man? Can he be Marmontel? 
Is he d’Alembert? Is he Voltaire ? 

My unknown sighed ; a smile of regret—of scorn, passed 
over his lips, and he resumed— 

“ The literary reputation I had so much coveted, was 





/soon insufficient for a soul like mine. I aspired to more 
| noble success; and said to Iago, who had followed me to 


Paris, and remained with me, ‘ There is no real glory, no 
true renown, except in the career of arms. What is a man 
of letters—a poet? Speak to me of a great captain—of 
the general of an army. That is the destiny I covet; and, 


| for a military reputation, I would give ten years of the life 


which is left me.’ ‘I accept them,’ replied Iago; ‘I take 
them; they belong to me; do not forget it.’ ” 

While he was thus walking rapidly, and speaking with 
warmth, or with enthusiasm, my surprise benumbed my 
faculties, and I wondered who he could be. Perhaps 


| Coigny—Richelieu—Marshal Saxe. 


From this state of excitement, my unknown fell into de. 
jection ; and, approaching me, said, in a melancholy tone— 
“Tago spoke truly; and when later, disgusted with the vain 
phantom of military glory, I aspired to that which seemed 
the only real and positive good in this world. At the price 
of five or six years of my existence, I desired gold—riches, 
and they were granted. Yes, young man; yes, I have seen 
fortune second—surpass all my wishes. Estates, forests, 
chateaux—even this morning, they were still in my power; 
and if you doubt me—if you doubt Iago—wait, wait; he 
is coming—you shall see for yourself, with your own eyes; 
for that which shocks your reason and mine, is unfortunate. 
ly only too real.” 

The unknown went up to the mantel-piece, looked at the 
clock, shuddered, and said, in a low tone— 

‘“‘ This morning, at break of day, I was so feeble, so pros- 
trated, I could hardly rise. I rung for my valet-de-chambre. 
It was Iago who appeared. ‘* What is this I feel ?’ said I to 
him. ‘ Master, it is nothing but what is very natural—the 
hour approaches ; the moment is coming.’ ‘The what?’ I 
exclaimed. ‘Do you not suspect? Heaven destined you 
to live sixty years—you were thirty when I began to obey 
you.’ ‘Iago,’ said I, with terrour, ‘are you speaking seri- 
ously ?” ‘Yes, master. In five years, you have expended 
for glory twenty-five years of existence. You gave them to 
me—they belong to me; and the days you have taken must 
now be added tomine.’ * What! was that the price of your 
services?’ ‘Others have paid dearer than that—witness 
Fabert, whom I also protected.’ ‘Hold your tongue—hold 
your tongue,’ I replied; ‘it is not true.’ ‘ Indeed but 
prepare yourself; for you have only half an hour to live.’ 

“* You mock me ; you are deceiving me.’ ‘ Well, then, 
calculate for yourself. You have actually lived thirty-five 
years, and twenty-five years you have lost; total, sixty—it 
is your account;’ and he turned to leave me. I felt my 
strength diminish, and I feared my voice would fail me. 
Iago! Iago!’ I exclaimed, ‘ give me a few hours more 





“ce 


speak in this manner. I thought that age had enfeebled ||‘ No, no,’ he replied ; ‘it would be taking from my account, 
his reason. Shrugging my shoulders and smiling, I left || and I know better than you the price of life. No treasure 
him, dnd a few days after departed from the chateau for || can buy two hours of existence.’ ‘ Alas!’ said I, making 
Paris. There I found myself thrown into the society of || an effort, ‘ take back the wealth for which I have sacrificed 


men of letters. Their example encouraged me, and I pub-|so much. Give me four hours more, and I will renounce 
lished many works, the success of which I will not recount. || my gold, my wealth, all my opulence.’ 
All Paris was eager to see them. The journals were filled | 
with my praises. The new name I had taken became cele. 
brated, and even yesterday, young man, you admired it.” | 


‘Be itso. You 
| have been a good master, and I am willing to do something 
|| for you—therefore, I consent to it.’ 

“I felt my strength returning, and I exclaimed— Four 
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hours are too little. Iago! Iago! four hours more, and I 
will renounce my glory, all my works, everything that has 
placed me so high in the esteem of men.’ ‘ Four hours for 
that!’ cried the negro, in disdain. ‘It is a great deal. No 
matter—lI will not refuse your last favour.’ ‘ Not the last,’ 
said I, joining my hands. ‘Iago! Iago! I pray you give 
me till evening—the twelve hours, the whole day ; and let 
my exploits, my victories, my military renown, be forever 
effaced from the memory of men. Let nothing more re- 
main on earth. The day, Iago—the whole day—and I will 
be too content!’ 

“ *You abuse my goodness,’ he replied, ‘ and I should 
act like a fool; but no matter—I give you till sunset. After 
that, ask nothing further. This evening, then, I will come 
to take you ;? and he departed,” continued the unknown, 
in despair; “ and this day, in which I am speaking to you, 
js the last that remains for me.” Then, approaching the 
glass door that led into the park, he exclaimed—* I shall 
no longer see this beautiful sky, this green turf, these spark- 
ling waters. I shall no longer breathe the balmy air of 
spring. Foolthat ] was! These blessings God gives to all. 
These blessings, to which I was insensible, and which I can 
now comprehend their sweetness, I could have enjoyed 
twenty-five years longer; but I have spent my days, I have 
sacrificed myself for a vain chimera, for ‘a fruitless glory, 
that has not rendered me happy, and which is dead before 
Iam.” 

“Hold,” said he, as he pointed to the peasants crossing 
the park, and singing as they were going to their work; 
“what would I not give now to participate in their toil and 
poverty—but I have nothing to give, nothing to hope here 
below !—not even misery !” 

At this moment a sunbeam, a sunbeam of May, fell on 
his pale and haggard features ; he seized my arm in a kind 
of delirium, and said : 

“See—see! How beautiful the sun is, and I must quit 
thisall! Ah! that I could enjoy it again to-morrow. How 
completely I have delighted in this day, so pure, so beautiful, 
which for me will not usher in another !” 

He darted forward and ran across the park, and, at the 
winding of an alley, he disappeared before I could attempt 
to detain him. ‘To tell the truth, I had not the strength to 
do so. I fell back on the canopy, shocked and confounded 
with all I had just seen and heard. I arose and began to 
walk, to convince myself I was awake—that I was not under 
the influence of a dream. At this moment the door open- 
ed,and a servant said: 

“ Here is my master, M. the Duke de C 

Aman about sixty, with a distinguished physiognomy, 
advanced, held out his hand to me, and begged pardon for 
having obliged me to wait so long. 

“ T was not at the chateau,” said he ; “ I have been to the 
town for advice in regard to the health of the Count de 
C . my youngest brother.” 

Ts he in danger?” I exclaimed. 

“ No, Monsieur, thank heaven,” replied the duke ; “ but in 
his youth, ideas of ambition and glory had excited his imagi- 
nation, then a very serious illness he has had lately, in which 
he thought he should die, has affected his brain with a spe- 
cies of delirium and derangement, causing him to fancy he 
has only one day longer to live.” 

Everything was explained to me. 

“ Now,” continued the duke, “ let us return to you, and 
see what can be done for your advancement. We will go 
to Versailles the last of this month. I will present you—” 

“T know your kindness, Monsieur, for me, and I come to 
thank you.” 


» 











“ What! you have not renounced the court, and all the 
advantages you might attain there ?” 

* Yes, Monsieur.” 

“* But just think, with my influence, you would make rapid 
advancement, and with a little patience and assiduity, you 
could in ten years—” 

“Ten years lost !” I exclaimed. 

“Very well!” resumed he, with astonishment; “is that 
paying too dear for glory, fortune, honours? Come, come, 
young man, we must go to Versailles.” 

“No, Monsieur, I shall return to Brittany, and again beg 
you to receive my thanks, and all those of my family.” 

“ This is folly !” cried the duke. 

While I, thinking of all I had just seen and heard, said to 
myself, it is reason. 

The next day I was off, and with what delight I saw again 
my fine Chateau de la Roche-Bernard, the old trees in my 
park, and the beautiful sun of Brittany, may be imagined ! 
I found my vassals, my sisters, my friends, and happiness! 
which have never left me ; for, eight days after my return, I 
married Henrietta. EP. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. GaLes anp Seaton: 

One of the most beautiful sights I have lately seen was 
the spreap for the New England Dinner in the large dining- 
room of the Astor. It would have given, even to a “ pick- 
ed man of countries,” a heightened standard of sumptuous- 
ness in banquet—in fact, (and republicans may as well 
know it,) royal entertainments in Europe beat it by nothing 
but the intrinsic value of the table service. Galleries were 
erected for ladies behind the cclumns at either end of the 
hall, and “ all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


It struck me that the “old Plymouth rock” was a little 
too much hammered upon, and, indeed, I thought, during 
the dinner, that the fragment of it (which was set upon the 
table) had better be used for the weight and countenance it 
could give to objects worthy of the Pilgrim spirit, than as an 
lanvil for self-glorification. There are interests constantly 
arising of a philanthropic character general enough for all 
| parties to partake in, and to the sluggish movement of which 
the steam of local patriotism might worthily be applied. 
Without the bugbear of a contribution at the time, a fine 
orator and philanthropist like Horace Mann might have been 
invited by the committee to delight and instruct the picked 
audience with eloquence on one of his apostolic schemes of 
benevolence. As it was, the predominance of one political 
party made it a whig dinner instead of a New England din- 
lner. Admiring Mr. Webster as I do, and willing as I am 
to do more to see the other remaining Titan of our country 
| (Mr. Clay) in the presidential chair than for any other object 
inot personal to myself, I wished that he had replied to the 
|** common-school” toast instead of the one he selected, and 
heege to the spirit of New England exclusively in the deter- 
|mination of his “ thunder.” Mr. Bellows took up this just 
|mentioned topic, and compared the red school-houses (more 
|graphically than felicitously) to an eruption on the face of 
| New England! He is a great pulpit orator, but a man who 
lis accustomed to steer by the sober rudder of a pen runs 
adrift in trusting himself to extemporaneous impulse. The 
| best.judged and most nicely-turned speech of the evening, 
| I thought, was by Mr. Colden—and quite the most applauded. 








I see by a chance paper I picked up, that a Mr. D. W. 
| Swartz advertises that he “ will charter a vessel for ten 
cient, should sufficient encouragement be offered, for an 
|excursion to the Levant,” and that “ London, Paris, Rome, 
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and Athens would be the principal seaports for rest and re- } ject of clothes, rightly understood, is included all that men 
creation.” have thought, dreamed, done, or been ; the whole external 


The adorable singer, Castellan, gave a concert last night 
—stated as her “ Farewell.” For enjoyable music, there is 
nobody like her, and one more round of the ladder of finish 
would set her at the top of her profession, I have no doubt, 
in Europe as well as here. Her voice is a phenomenon. 

The overflow of the city’s fountain of curiosity pours just 
now into the fancy-stores and curiosity-shops—the stock- 
ings of Santaclaus gaping wide for “ gratifications.” The 
new bazaar, with the negroes in cocked hats for “sticks in 
waiting,” is thronged like a levee, and, truly, the variety of 
new nonsenses is marvellous and bewildering. Tiffany’s 
carries the palm, and you would think, to walk around that 
museum of elegancies, that the Fine Arts had turned their 
whole force and ingenuity into the invention of trifles. It 
would be curious to trace back the genius that invents these 
things to its home and condition in life. 

One of the new books that will most interest you and the 
Members of Congress is ‘‘ Simcoe’s Military Journal ; a his- 
tory of the operations of a partisan corps called the Queen’s 
Rangers, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe, during 
the war of the Revolution, illustrated by engraved plans of 
action,” &c. Bartlett & Welford, the great bibliologists of 
New York, found a copy of the work in their researches in 
foreign libraries, and Mr. Bartlett, who is a scholar, thus 
prefaces the American re-publication: 

“The military journal of Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe, 
now first published, was privately printed by the author in 
1787 for distribution among a few of his persona! friends. 
The production has hitherto, it would seem, entirely es- 
caped the attention of those who are curious in the history 
of our Revolutionary war. As a record of some interesting 
particulars and local occurrences of that memorable strug- 
gle, and as a well-written documentary illustration of the 
times and the circumstances of the American rebellion, it 
deserves circulation and favour. The fortunate procurement 
of a copy of the work in London enables the publishers to 
present it in an edition securing its preservation, and facili- 
tating a general knowledge of its contents. A memoir of so 
much of the author’s life as is not exhibited in his journal, it 
is thought, will interest the reader and increase the perma- 
nent value of the volume. Accordingly, such a memoir has 
been prepared from available and authentic materials, and, 
by way of introduction, may serve to fill out the history of 
the commander of the Queen’s Rangers, presenting also a 
few facts concerning the corps, not otherwise appearing. 
Not to extend that portion of the publication too far, how- 
ever, various relevant quotations from different sources, in- 
teresting essentially and expletive in their character, are 
thrown into the appendix, in addition to what the journalist 
has given in that form himself.” 

There isa very well conducted paper in New York called 
the “ Mirror of Fashion,” the avowed object of which is to 
furnish plates and descriptions of gentlemen’s fashions in 
dress—this feature taking the place, ina sheet of general in- 
terest, which politics or religion take in others. One sen- 
tence of the advertisement runs thus: 

*T shall strive my utmost to make the Mirror of Fashion 
reflect all the important changes in styles of dress, whether 
in cut, colour, or make, that may from month to month be 
adopted in this metropolis, always eschewing the freaks and 
follies of foreign fancy. I shall, as I ever have done, re- 
commend only that which is strictly consonant with Ameri- 
can feelings and predilections.” 

The motto of the paper, very properly, is taken from Car- 
lyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” Thus, in the one pregnant sub- 








universe, and what it holds, is but clothing ; and the essence 
of all science lies in the philosophy of clothes. There is eyj- 
dently a man of reading and talent at the head of this paper, 
and the subject touches men’s “business and bosom” so 
closely and widely that it may well be considered a quatrieme 
etat, and have its organ to represent it. 

I recommend to those of your readers who are lovers of 
true poetry to cut out from the newspapers a piece of ex- 
ceeding sweetness and beauty, entitled The Heritage, writ. 
ten by James Russell Lowell for ‘‘ The Child’s Friend.” 

If May be the season for “ the raging calenture of love,” 
this is the calenture of the social affections—the fever-crisis 
of the year, when the heat that is in the system comes to 
the surface. Most quiet men go to a ball or two in the holy- 
days—dance a quadrille or two to show the old year that 
they are not of its party in going out—pay a compliment or 
two more flowery than their wont; in short, put on the outer 
seeming which would befit them ina Utopia. I have tried on, 
like others, for the last week or two, this holyday humour; 
and, though I shall be accused of “ keeping a sharp eye to 
business,” I must jot down for you a thought or two that has 
occurred to me, critical and comparative, on the present con- 
dition of New-York society. 

It strikes me that there is no provision in the gay society 
of New-York for people of middle-age. A man between 
thirty-five and forty is invited to a large party. He goes too 
early if he arrives before eleven. He finds the two princi- 
pal rooms stripped of carpets and of most of the sitting- 
down furniture, and the reception-room entirely lined with 
the mammas and chaperons of the young ladies on the floor. 
However he might be a “ dancing man” in Europe, where 
people dance till their knees fail them, he knows that in this 
haste-to-grow-old country it would be commented harshly 
upon, especially if he has a wife, for whom it is expected 
his overflow of spirits should be reserved. As he don’t 
dance, he would like to converse. The old ladies talk of 
nothing but their daughters, and the daughters, if not dan- 
cing, think it would repel a probable partner to seem much 
occupied in conversation. He looks around for a sofa and 
a lady who don’t dance. Sofa there is none, and in a chair 
in the corner perhaps there is one lady who is neither young 
nor old—rara avis! He approaches her, and, well nigh 
jammed against the wall, undertakes a conversation not au- 
dible (he standing and she sitting) unless kept up at a scream. 
After a half hour of this, the lady, if she be discreet, remem- 
bers that “ it looks particular” to be engrossed more than 
half an hour by one gentleman, and looks or says so. The 
middle-aged man slides along the wall, gets back into the 
crowded reception-room, talks a little to the chaperons, 
comes back and looks on at the waltz, and so passes the 
three hours till supper—on his legs. The ladies take an hour 
to sup, and, about three o’clock, he gets a corner for some 
oysters and champagne, and between that and four o’clock 
gets home to bed. He is a business man and rises at eight, 
and by three o’clock the next day he looks and feels as a 
man naturally would who had burnt his candle at both 
ends—for nothing ! 

It is not wonderful that there are no conveniences for con- 
versation in society, for there really is no conversation to 
provide for. The want would create the supply. It is one 
of the most peculiar of our country’s features that conversa- 
tion is not cultivated as a pleasure. When American wo- 
men leave off dancing they think they have done with socie- 
ty till they reappear to bring out their daughters. All the 
agreeableness of their middle life—the most attractive and 
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delightful portion of life too, perhaps—is expended on an 
appreciative husband who wants and uses it all! Not at all 
as a disparagement to this state of things, perhaps you will 
allow me to mention a case, that may be somewhat parallel, 
which has turned up in my zoological reading: “ These 
little insects (the coccus, of the family gallinsecta) are re- 
markable for many peculiarities in their habits and confor- 
mation. The males have long large wings! The females 
have no wings, but ata certain period of their life attach 
themselves to the plant or, tree which they inhabit, and re- 
main thereon immoveable during the rest of their existence. 
As soon as the eggs are produced, they pass immediate- 
ly under the female parent, whose body becomes their sta- 
tionary covering and guard. By degrees her body dries up 
and flattens, and forms a sort of shell, and, when life is} 
quite extinct, the young insects leave their hiding-place.” | 
Whether society has not some claim on them—whether their 
minds would not be kept from narrowing by conversation 
with agreeable men—whether the one exclusive errand of 
the loveliest portion of humanity is to rear children, are | 
questions which in this country must be handled very gin-| 
gerly—at least in print. I may be permitted to go on and | 
say “ how they do in Spain,” however. } 

A middle-aged man in London may or may not be a! 
dancer. ‘There is no comment either way—but he must be | 
something—dancer or good conversationist, or he is drop- | 
ped as “lumbering up the party.” Few men can afford to | 
be seen by the mistress of the house to be wnamused and | 
unamusing. A cultivated man, then, who don’t dance, | 





——— 
country who would tacitly acknowledge her husband to be 
a man of business, by giving her party at hours when he 
and his merchant friends could attend without loss of need- 
ful sleep. Who would not be glad to go to a ball at seven 
instead of eleven? This change, and the introduction of 
comforts and accommodations for conversable wall-flowers, 
would in my opinion, improve even the charming circles of 
grown-up children who now constitute New-York society. 

I see no very marked differences in the dress or usages of 
the ball-room. Rather more waltzing and less quadrilling, 
if any thing—but still “ marvellous few” tolerable waltzers. 
| Could most of the waltzing men in New-York “ see them- 
| selves as others see them,” they would practise the difficult 

ease of this accomplishment elsewhere for a while. The 
| lower classes of Germans have balls in their peculiar haunts 
which it would be good practice to attend. 








HOW TO MAKE A PARADISE 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

Tue back of the winter is broke, dear reader, and it is 
| down hill to spring. Those who have not our brick and 
mortar destiny, are chatting, over their evening table, of gar- 
dens and fruit-trees, crops and embellishments, and longing 

the snow off their lawns and fields, and the frost out of their 
furrows. We have been passing a leisure (not an idle) hour 
in reading our friend Downing’s elegant and tempting book 
on rural architecture—a book which, with others by the 
same scholarlike and tasteful pen, we commend to your pos- 
session—and it brings to our mind a long letter we wrote 


| 


gets an hour or two of pleasant society in the early part of || during our last year’s residence on the Susquehannah, on 
the evening at the opera. If there is a small party after- || the subject of economical and comeatable paradise-making 
wards he prefers it to a ball; but if he goes to the ball, he|, in the country. For a change—let us turn over for you this 
finds that the pleasantest people there are the married wo. || leaf of our common-sense book. Thus runs the body of it: 
men. They do not sit together without room for a gentle. || Landscape gardening is a pleasant subject to expand into 
man between them, but every lady is bodily approachable, | an imaginative article, and I am not surprised that men, sit- 
and with a little management he can get a comfortable seat || ing amid hot editorials in a city, (the month July,) find a 
beside any one whom he may know and prefer. If he find certain facility in creating woods and walks, planting hedges 





| 
her interesting, and talk to her the whole evening, there is f and building conservatories. So may the brain be refresh- 
no scandal, unless there are other corroborating circum. || ed, I well know, even with the smell of printing-ink in the 
stances: indeed, the openness of the attention would rather ! nostrils. But landscape gardening, as within the reach of 
discredit any unfavourable comment. If there is a new lion || the small farmer people, is quite another thing, and to be 
present, or any attraction peculiar to one person, a small || managed (as brain-gardening need not be, to be sure,) with 
circle is formed in a corner, or a group stand around and || economy and moderation. Tell us in the quarterlies, if you 





let the conversation be managed by the persons most inte- 
rested, like listening to music. You could seldom go to a 
party in London without hearing something worth telling to 
a person not there, and society (not the newspapers) has 
the first use and enjoyment of all news and novelties of 
every description. Newspapers are stale to a man actively 
conversant in the best society of London. People collect 
news, and see sights, and invent theories, and study and 
think—to have material for being brilliant in society, and 
for no other purpose. A habitué of the best houses grows 
well informed by absorption only—if he keep his ears open. 
And this entire stage of society is wanting in New-York. 

I may as well be honest and call this an essay—but I sat 
down to write a letter, I assure you! My next shall be more 
miscellaneous. 

One of your intelligent correspondents remarked lately 
upon the absurdity of copying English hours for gayety 
without copying the compensating English hours for repose. 
It is the aim of aristocracy to have such habits as to distin- 


| will, what a man may do with a thousand acres and plenty 


| of money ; but we will endeavour to show what may be 


|| done with fifty acres and a spare hour in the evening—by 


| the tasteful farmer, or the tradesman retired on small means. 
| These own their fifty acres, (more or less,) up to the sky 
| and down to the bottom of their “ diggings,” and as nature 
| lets the tree grow and the flower expand for a man, without 
reference to his account at the bank, they have it in their 
power to embellish, and most commonly, they have also the 
inclination. Begmners, however, at this, as at most other 
things, are at the mercy of injudicious counsel, and few 
books can be more expensively misapplied than the treatises 
on landscape gardening. 

The most intense and sincere lovers of the country are 
citizens who have fled to rural life in middle age, and old 
travellers who are weary, heart and foot, and long for shel- 
ter and rest. Both these classes of men are ornamental in 
| their tastes, the first because the country is his passion, 
| heightened by abstinence; and the latter because he remem- 








guish aristocrats from the working classes, and lords and 


| bers the secluded and sweet spots he has crossed in travel, 





ladies please themselves with going home to sleep when the | and yearns for something that resembles them of his own. 
clowns are getting up to toil. Until we can afford to lie || To begin at the beginning, I will suppose such a man as 
abed like a lord, till noon, we are fools to lose the clown’s either of these in search of land to purchase and build upon. 
slumber, and a fashionable lady would deserve well of her |, His means are moderate. 
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Leaving the climate and productiveness of soil out of the 
question, the main things to find united are shade, water, 
and inequality of surface. With these three features given 
by Nature, any spot may be made beautiful, and at very lit- 
tle cost; and, fortunately for purchasers in this country, 
most land is valued and sold with little or no reference to 
these or other capabilities for embellishment. Water, in a 
country so laced with rivers, is easily found. Yet there are 
hints worth giving, perhaps, obvious as they seem, even in 
the selection of water. A small and rapid river is prefer- 
able to a large river or lake. The Hudson, for instance, is 
too broad to brid se, and, beautiful as the sites are upon its 
banks, the residents have but one egress and one drive—the 
country behind them. If they could cross to the other side, 
and radiate in every direction in their evening drives, the 
villas on that noble river would be trebled in value. One 


soon tires of riding up and down one bank of a river, and, |} 


without a taste for boating, the beautiful expanse of water 
soon becomes an irksome barrier. Very much the same re- 
mark is true of the borders of lakes, with the additional ob- 
jection, that there is no variety to the view. A small, bright 
stream, such as hundreds of nameless ones in these beau- 
tiful Northern States, spanned by bridges, at every half, 
mile, followed always by the roads which naturally seek the | 
level, and winding into picturesque surprises, appearing and | 
disappearing, continually ; is, in itself, an ever-renewing poem, | 
crowded with changeable pictures, and every day tempting | 





you to follow or trace back its bright current. Small rivers, || 


again, ensure to a degree the other two requisites, shade and 
inequality of surface—the interval being proportionately nar- 
fw, and backed by slopes and alluvial soil, usually produc- 
ing the various nut and maple trees, which, for their fruit 
and sap, have been spared by the inexorable axes of the first 
settlers. If there is any land in the country, the price of 
which is raised from the supposed desirableness of the site, 
it is upon the lakes and larger rivers—leaving the smaller 
rivers, fortunately, still within the scale of the people’s| 
means. 

One more word as to the selection of a spot. The rivers 
of the United States, more than those of older countries, are 
variable in their quantity of water. The banks of many of 
the most picturesque, present, at the season of the year 
when we most wish it otherwise, (in the sultry heats of Au- 
gust and September,) bared rocks or beds of oose, while the 
stream runs sluggishly and uninvitingly between. Those 
which are fed principally by springs, however, are less lia- 
ble to the effects of drought than those which are the outlets 
of large bodies of water; and, indeed, there is great differ. 
ence in rivers in this respect, depending on the degree in 
which their courses are shaded, and other causes. It will 
be safest, consequently, to select a site in August, when the 
water is at the lowest, preferring of course a bold and 
high bank as a protection against freshets and flood-wood. 
The remotest chance of a war with water, damming against 
wash and flood, fills an old settler with economical alarm. 

It was doubtless a ‘small chore” for the deluge to heave 
up a mound or slope a bank, but with one spade at a dollar 
a day, the moving of earth is a discouraging job, and in se- 
lecting a place to live, it is well to be apprised what dig- 
gings may become necessary, and how your hay and water, 
wood, visiters and lumber generally, are to come and go. A 
man’s first fancy is commonly to build on a hill; but as he 
lives on year after year, he would like his house lower and 
lower, till, if the fairies had dome it for him at each succeed. 
ing wish, he would trouble them at last to dig his cellar at 
the bottom. It is hard mounting a hill daily, with tired 





horses, and it is dangerous driving down with full-bellied 


ones from the stable door, and your friends deduct from the 
pleasure of seeing you, the inconvenience of ascending and 
descending. The view, for which you build high, you soon 
discover, is not daily bread, but an occasional treat, more 
worth, as well as better liked for the walk to get it, and (you 
have selected your site of course with a southern exposure,) 
a good stiff hill at your back, nine months in the year, saves 
several degrees of the thermometer and sundry chimney- 
tops, barn-roofs, and other furniture peripatetic in a tempest, 
Then your hill-road washes with the rains, and needs con- 
tinual mending, and the dweller on the hill needs one more 
| horse and two more oxen than the dweller in the valley, 
| One thing more. There rises a night mist, (never unwhole- 
some from running water,) which protects fruit-trees from 
frost to a certain level above the river, at certain critical sea- 
sons, and so end the reasons for building low. 

I am supposing all along, dear reader, that you have had 
no experience of country life, but that, sick of a number in 
a brick block, or, (if a traveller,) weary of “ the perpetual flow 
of people,” you want a patch of the globe’s surface to yourself, 
; and room enough to scream, let off champagne corks, or 
| throw stones, without disturbance to your neighbour. The 
| intense yearning for this degree of liberty has led some seek- 
ers after the pastoral rather farther into the wilderness than 
| was neceseary ; and while writing on the subject of a selec. 
tion of rural sites, it is worth while, perhaps, to specify the 
| desirable degree of neighbourhood. 

In your own person, probably, you do not combine black- 
ismith, carpenter, tinman, grocer, apothecary, wet-nurse, 
| dry-nurse, washerwoman, and doctor. Shoes and clothes 
| can wait your convenience for mending. But the little ne- 
| cessities supplied by the above list of vocations are rather 
| imperative, and they can only be ministered to in any de- 
| gree of comfortable perfection, by a village of at least a thou. 
| sand inhabitants. ‘Two or three miles is far enough to send 
your horse to be shod, and far enough to send for doctor or 
| washerwoman, and half the distance would be better, if 
there were no prospect of the extension of the village limits. 
| But the common diameter of idle boys’ rambles is a mile 
| out of the village, and to be just beyond that is very neces. 
‘sary if you care for your plums and apples. The church 
| bell should be within hearing, and it is mellowed deliciously 
| by a mile or two of hill and dale, and your wife will proba- 
| bly belong to a ‘sewing circle,” to which it is very much 
for her health to walk—especially if the horse is wanted for 
| ploughing. This suggests to me another point which I had 
| nearly overlooked. 
| The farmer pretends to no “ gentility ;’ I may be permit- 
| ted to say, therefore, that neighbours are a luxury, both ex- 
| pensive and inconvenient. The necessity you feel for so- 
| ciety, of course, will modify very much the just stated con- 
siderations on the subject of vicinage. He who has lived 
only in towns, or passed his life (as travellers do) only as a 
receiver of hospitality, is little aware of the difference be- 
tween a country and city call, or between receiving a visit 
and paying one. In town, “not at home,” in any of its 
shapes, is a great preserver of personal liberty, and gives no 
offence. In the country you are “ at home,” will-you, nill- 
you. As a stranger paying a visit, you choose the time most 
convenient to yourself and abridge the call at pleasure. In 
your own house, the visiter may find you at a very 
inconvenient hour, stay a very inconvenient time, and as 
| you have no liberty to deny yourself at your country door, 
it may (or may not, I say, according to your taste) bea 
considerable evil. This point should be well settled, how- 
ever, before you determine your distance from a closely- 
settled neighbourhood, for many a man would rather send 
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his horse two miles farther to be shod than live within 
the convenience of “sociable neighbours.” A _ resident 
in a city, by the way (and it is a point which should be |, 
kept in mind by the retiring metropolitan) has, properly 
speaking, no neighbours. He has friends, chosen or made 
by similarity of pursuit, congeniality of taste, or accident, 
which might have been left unimproved. His literal neigh- 
bours he knows by name—if they keep a brass plate, but 
they are contented to know as little of him, and the ac- 
quaintance ends, without offence, in the perusal of the name 
and number on the door. In the city you pick your friends. 
In the country, you “ take them in the lump.” 

True, country neighbours are almost always desirable ac- 
quaintances—simple in their habits, and pure in their mo- 
rals and conversation. But this letter is addressed to men 
retiring from the world, who look forward to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of trees and fields, who expect life to be filled up || 
with the enjoyment of dew at morn, shade at noon, and the | 

glory of sunset and starlight, and who consider the complete | 
repose of the articulating organs, and release from oppres- || 
sive and unmeaning social observances, as the fruition of | 
Paradise. To men who have experience or philosophy 
enough to have reduced life to this, I should recommend a} 
distance of five miles from any village or any family with | 
grown-up daughters. In my character of Dollar, I may be | 
forgiven for remarking, also, that this degree of seclusion | 
doubles an income (by enabling a man to live on half of it,) 
and so, freeing the mind from the care of pelf, removes the 
very gravest of the obstacles to happiness. I refer to no sav- | 
ing which infringes on comfort. The housekeeper who || 
caters for her own family in an unvisited seclusion, and the | 
housekeeper who provides for her family with an eye to the | 
possible or probable interruption of acquaintances not friends, || 
live at very different rates ; and the latter adds one dish to || 
the bounty of the table, perhaps, but two to its vanity. Still| 
more in the comfort and expensiveness of dress. The nant. | 
ral and most blissful costume of man in summer, all told, is 
shirt, slippers, and pantaloons. 
coat, suspenders, waistcoat, and cravat, (gloves would be ri- | 
diculous,) are a tribute paid to the chance of visiters, as is | 
also, probably, some dollars’ difference in the quality of the | 
hat. 

I say nothing of the comfort of a bad hat (one you can sit | 
upon, or water your horse from, or bide the storm in, with- | 
out remorse,) nor of the luxury of having half a dozen, which 
you do when they are cheap, and so saving the mental bur- | 
then of retaining the geography of an article so easily mis- 
laid. A man is aslave to anything on his person he is afraid | | 
to spoil—a slave (if he is not rich, as we are not, dear || 
reader!) to any costly habiliment whatever. The trees nod 
no less graciously, (it is a pleasure to be able to say,) be- 
cause one’s trousers are of a rational volume over the por- | 
tion most tried by a sedentary man, nor because one’s hat | 
of an equivocal shape—having served as a non- conductor | 


But ladies do—es- | 


between a wet log and its proprietor. 


pecially country ladies ; and even if they did not, there is} 
enough of the leaven of youth, even in philosophers, to make | 
them unwilling to appear to positive disadvantage, and un. | 
less you are quite at your ease as to even the ridiculous || 
shabbiness of your outer man, there is no liberty—no eco- 
nomical liberty, I mean—in rural life. Do not mislead your- | 
self, dear reader! I am perfectly aware that a Spanish som- | 
brero, a pair of large French trousers plaited over the hips, | 
a well made English shoe, and a handsome checked shirt, | 





| 


| 
| 
|| 


form as easy a costume for the country as philosopher could |. 
desire. But I write for men who must attain the same com- |: 
wade in the grass or stumble through the rutsof a dusty 


fort in a shirt of a perfectly independent description, trou- 


The compulsory articles of || 





sers, oftenest, that have seen service as tights, and show a 
| fresher dye in the seams, a hat, price twenty-five cents, (by 
| the dozen ») and shoes of a remediless capriciousness of out- 
| line. 
| I acknowledge that such a costume is a liberty with day- 
| light, which should only be taken within one’s own fence, 
and that it is a misfortune to be surprised in it by a stranger, 
|} even there. But I wish to impress upon those to whom this 
letter is addressed, the obligations of country neighbour- 
| hood as to dress and table, and the expediency of securing 
| the degree of liberty which may be desired, by a barrier of 
‘distance. Sociable country neighbours, as I said before, are 
| a luxury, but they are certainly an expensive one. Judging 
_ by data within my reach, I should say that a man who could 
live for fifteen hundred dollars a year, within a mile of a 
sociable village, could have the same personal comforts at 
ten miles distance for half the money. He numbers, say 
fifteen families, in his acquaintance, and of course pays at 
the rate of fifty dollars a family for their gratification. Now 
it is a question whether you would not rather have the mo. 
ney in board fence or Berkshire hogs. You may like socie- 
ty, and yet not like it at such a high price. Or, (but this 
would lead me to another subject) you may prefer society in 
a lump; and with a house full of friends in the months of 
June and July, live in contemplative and economical soli- 
tude the remainder of the year. And this latter plan I take 
the liberty to recommend more particularly to students and 


|. 


|| authors. 


Touching “ grounds.” The first impulses of taste are 
dangerous to follow, no less from their blindness to unfore- 
seen combinations, than from their expensiveness. In plae. 
ing your house as far from the public road as possible, 
(and a considerable distance from dust and intrusion, seems 
at first a sine qua non) you entail upon yourself a very costly 
appendage in the shape of a private road, which of course 
must be nicely gravelled and nicely kept. A walk or 

| drive, within your gate, which is not hard and free from 
weeds, is as objectionable as an untidy white dress upon a 
lady, and as she would be better clad in russet, your road 
were better covered with grass. I may as well say that a 
hundred yards of gravel-walk, properly “ scored,” weeded 
and rolled, will cost five dollars a month—a man’s labour 
reckoned at the present usage. Now no person for whom 
this letter is written can afford to keep more than one man 
‘servant for “chores.” A hundred yards of gravel-walk, 
therefore, employing half his time, you can easily calculate 
the distribution of the remainder, upon the flower-garden, 
| kitchen-garden, wood-shed, stable and piggery. (The fe- 
male “ help” should milk, if I died for it!) My own opin- 
‘ion is, that fifty yards from the road is far enough, and 
| twenty a more prudent distance, though, in the latter case, 
an impervious screen of shrubbery along your outer fence 
is indispensable. 

The matter of gravelewalks embraces several points of 
rural comfort, and, to do without them, you must have no 
young ladies in your acquaintance, and, especially, no young 
gentlemen from the cities. It may not have occurred to 
you in your sidewalk life, that the dew falls in the country 
with tolerable regularity ; and that, from sundown to ten in 
, the forenoon, you are as much insulated in a cottage surround. 
ed with high grass, as on a rock surrounded with forty fathom 
water—shod a la mode, I mean. People talk of being 

|“ pent up ina city” with perhaps twenty miles of flagged 
side-walk extending from their door-stone! They are apt 
to draw a contrast, favourable to the liberty of cities, how- 
ever, if they come thinly shod to the country, and must either 
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road. If you wish to see bodies acted on by an “ exhausted |/ self—the side of e house or @ forest-tree, or i old horse in 


receiver” (giving out their “ airs” of course,) shut up your 
young city friends in a country cottage, by the compulsion 
of wet grass and muddy high-ways. Better gravel your 
whole farm, you say. But having reduced you to this point 
of horror, you are prepared to listen without contempt, while 
I suggest two humble succedanea. 

First—On receiving intimation of a probable visit from a 
city friend, write by return of post for the size of her foot, 
(or his). Provide immediately a pair of India rubber shoes 
of the corresponding number, and on the morning after 
your friend’s arrival, be ready with them at the first horrified 
withdrawal of the damp foot from the grass. Your shoes 
may cost you a dollar a pair, but if your visiters are not 
more than ten or twelve in the season, it is a saving of fifty 
per cent. at least in gravelling and weeding. 

Or, Second—Enclose the two or three acres immediately 
about your house with a ring fence, and pasture within it a 
small flock of sheep. They are clean and picturesque, 
(your dog should be taught to keep them from the doors and 
porticos,) and by feeding down the grass to a continual green- 
sward, they give the dew a chance to dry off early and en- 
large your cottage “‘ liberties” to the extent of their browsings. 

I may as well add, by the way, that a walk with the sod 
simply taken off, is, in this climate, dry enough, except for 
an hour or two after a heavy rain; and besides the original 


saving in gravel, it is kept clean with a quarter of the trou- |, 


ble. A weed imbedded in stones is a much more obstinate 
customer than a score of them sliced from the smooth 
ground. At any rate, out with them! A neglected walk 
ifdicates that worst of country diseases, a mind grown slo- 
venly and slip-slop! Your house may go unpainted, and 
your dress (with one exception) submit to the course of 
events—but be scrupulous in the whiteness of your linen, tena- 


cious of the neatness of your gravel-walks ; and, while these || 


points hold, you are at a redeemable remove from the lapse, 
(fatally prone and easy,) into barbarianism and misanthropy. 


Before I enter upon the cultivation of grounds, let me || 


lay before the reader my favourite idea of a cottage—not a 


cottage ornée but a cottage insoucieuse, if I may coin a/| 


phrase. In the Valley of Sweet Waters, on the banks of 
the Barbyses, there stands a small pleasure palace of the 
sultan, which looks as if it was dropped into the green lap 
of nature, like a jewel-case on a birth-day with neither pre- 
paration on the part of the bestower, nor disturbance on the 
part of the receiver. From the balcony’s foot on every side 
extends an unbroken sod to the horizon. Gigantic trees 
shadow the grass here and there, and an enormous marble 
vase, carved in imitation of a sea-shell, turns the silver Bar- 
byses in a curious cascade over its lip; but else, it is all Na. 
ture’s lap, with its bauble resting in velvet-—no gardens, no 
fences, no walls, no shrubberies—a beautiful valley with the 
sky resting on its rim, and nothing in it save one fairy pa- 
lace. The simplicity of the thing enchanted me, and, in all 
my yearnings after rural seclusion, this vision of old travel 
has, more or less, coloured my fancy. You see what I mean, 
with half an eye. Gardens are beautiful, shrubberies orna- 
mental, summer-houses and alleys, and gravelled paths, all 
delightful—but they are, each and all, taxes—heavy taxes 
on mind, time, and “ dollar.’ Perhaps you like them. Per- 
haps you want the occupation. But some men, of small 
means, like a contemplative idleness in the country. Some 
men’s time never hangs heavily under a tree. Some men 
like to lock their doors, (or to be at liberty to do so,) and be 
gone for a month, without dread of gardens plundered, flow- 
ers trod down, shrubs browsed off by cattle. Some men 
like nothing out of doors but that which can teke care of it- 


a pasture. These men, too, like that which is beautiful, and 
for such I draw this picture of the cottage insoucieuse, 
What more simply elegant than a pretty structure in the lap 
of a green dell! What more convenient! What so economi. 
cal! Sheep (we may “return to muttons”) are cheaper 
“help” than men, and if they do not keep your green-sward 
so brightly mown, they crop it faithfully and turn the crop to 
| better account. The only rule of perfect independence in 
the country is to make no “improvement” which requires 
more attention than the making. So—you are at liberty to 
| take your wife to the Springs. So—you can join a coterie at 
| Niagara at a letter’s warning. So—you can spend a winter 
|in Italy without leaving half your income to servants who 
| keep house at home. So—you can sleep without dread of 
| hail-storms on your graperies or green-houses, without blun- 
|derbuss for depredators of fruit, without distress at slugs, 
| cut-worms, drought or breachy cattle. Nature is prodigal of 
flowers, grapes are cheaper bought than raised, fruit idem, 
| butter idem, (though you mayn’t think so,) and as for amuse- 
| ment,—the man who cannot find it between driving, fish- 
| ing, shooting, strolling, and reading (to say nothing of less 
|| selfish pleasures,) has no business in the country. He should 
|| go back to town. 











|| We have a pleasant and welcome correspondent who 
|| signs himself “ R. nu. p.,” and we have a treasured and ad. 
mired friend known to the world as Richard H. Dana—and 
they are two different persons. We must beg our friend of 
the three disembodied initials to give way to the embodied 
three of the poet, though, as we well know, the three first 
| letters of a man’s name may be as momentous to him as 
| the three legs to the “‘ moving tripods” seen in the Indian 
‘temples by Apollonius. His miracle may be in them! We 
ourself have been un-pheenixed of late (we thought there 
| was but one of our kind !) by the discovery that there was 
|| another N. P. Willis—(not a quill-pincher, we are pleased 
to understand.) 


i 








| Florian” wishes us to “ draw the portrait of a man fit. 
|| ted by nature to be an editor.” A model editor would be 
} very difficult to describe, but among other things, he should 
| answer to the description given in the sporting books of the 
| dunghill cock. ‘*The best cocks should be close hitters, 
| deadly heelers, steady fighters, good mouthers, and come to 


every point.” 
| 





The poem sent us without a signature, “on a lady with 
a sweet breath,” implies rather too close quarters for print. 
| Poetry for these days must be at arms’ length. The new 
|epithet ‘“ pimento breath” ought not to be lost, however— 
| quite the spiciest new word that has lately been rolled under 
our tongue. It never occurred to us before that there was 
||one word to express cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves. We 
wish we could manufacture more of these single triplicates. 
| Does our nameless correspondent know, by the way, that 
|| bad breath in Prussia is good ground for divorce? We 
|| recommend him to write a parody on “* Know’st thou the 
iTand,” &c. 


| 
| 
' 





The Boston papers are glorifying (as was to be expected) 
| the new volume of poems by Russell Lowell. We wish 
for a sight of it, for we are his self-elected trumpeter, and 
| haste to know the key for a new blast. By the way, we 
| have taken the liberty (as the immortality he is bound for 
|is a long race) to drop the encumbrance of James from his 
|musical name, and hereafter we shall economize breath, 
type and harmony by calling him Russezi Lowe.t. 
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